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But when the days begin to show their length, 

Then Winter hoar puts forth his utmost strength ; 

Then deeper, and still deeper falls the snow, 

And fiercer, and still fiercer wild winds blow, 

Until the fields and woods are piled with drifts 

And scarce a day the leaden storm cloud lifts. 

_ —Clarence Hawkes. 
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PATENT FOODs. 
By Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 


Author of ‘“ Fruits and How to Use Them;” “ Household Decora- 

tions ;” “ The Busy Body Club,” etc. 

NTIL lately, other ques- 
tions of science have ex- 
cited more interest than 
those relating to food. 
In proportion with the 
development of the arts 
of civilization, people 
are liable to indulge to 
excess in the luxuries of 
the table¢ Rich ingre- 
dients are introduced 
into dishes already com- 
plex, and gustatory taste 
is pampered by every 

device known to an unscientific cuisine. Finally the 
gourmet learns through suffering that, in the use of 
toothsome delicacies, there must be adaptation and 
discrimination. Even then, unless pain is felt in the 
organs of digestion, most persons addicted to good 
eating, fail to persuade themselves that diet and 
health hold close relationship. 

“My stomach is all right. I can eat anything, no 
matter how rich,” is often remarked by persons suf- 
fering in one form or another from mal-nutrition or 
overtaxed digestion. As it is the business of the 
physician to cure disease, not to prevent it, and as 
the ordinary patient is impatient with restrictions, 
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comparatively little change is generally made in the 
important matter of food adaptation. 

| have no criticism to make upon the faithful, hard- 
working physician. But I have often seen invalids 
suffering from anawmia and nervous disorders, con- 
suming pastry, pickles, hot bread, cake, and nuts, to 
the exclusion of food containing the proper amount 
and kind of nourishment. 

This class, and others who live more sensibly, but 
whose powers of digestion are weakened, require 
sustenance rich in certain elements not found in suf- 
ficiently large amount in their usual food. Again, 
when from anxiety, overwork, grief or even lack of 
exercise, there is failure of nervous force, science 
steps in to supplement enfeebled action. 

Consequently, during the last few years, there have 
been put upon the market a large number of prepara- 
tions designated as Patent Foods. 

To name and describe them would more than fill 
this issue of Goop HovusEKEEPING: They range from 
the extremely valuable, through those of doubtful 
benefit to the really noxious. A chemist (Dr. Eckles) 
analyzed a_ predigested food, widely advertised 
and sold under a fanciful name, only to find it 
* almost entirely composed of glucose, and what sells 
for one dollar, costs at first hand, perhaps two or 
three cents,” so declares the editor of a scientific 
journal, and adds that “artificially made glucose is 
not fit to put into a human stomach, and when 
consumed in any considerable quantity, produces 
indigestion.” 

Even with the best, the administration of artificial 
food depends upon the condition of the infant or 
invalid. “What is one man’s meat is another's 
poison,” is doubly true in this department. ‘To in- 
dulge in patent nostrums in a haphazard manner, 
because they have proved beneficial in some other 
cases, is a dangerous experiment. Only a competent 
physician, or a person who has made an exhaustive 
study of foods, can decide just what is needed. 
Otherwise a system already suffering from a plethora 
of some important element, may be likened to the 
proverbial Newcastle on receiving fresh supplies 
of coal. In order to understand the subject, it is 
best to briefly review the process of digestion. All 
food substances may be generally classified into, 

1. Nitrogenous substances. 

2. Non-nitrogenous substances. 

3. Mineral salts. 
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These are respectively the buiiders and repairers 
of tissue, the heat and force producers, and those 
salts of iron, potash, soda and lime, that nourish 
brain, nerves and bone. The kinds of food classed 
under these divisions, and the proportions necessary 
to perfect health, ought to be learned by school 
children coéval with learning the multiplication 
table. It would be also well to remember that of the 
twenty-two ounces of food substance daily required 
by an average adult, exclusive of liquids, sixteen 
ounces should be carbonaceous, five ounces nitrog- 
enous and slightly less than one ounce phosphatic. 

Now, if other physical and mental habits are cor- 
rect, and these three classes of nutriment are used in 
the right proportion and quantity, while the digestive 
organs are normal, the system will be perfectly nour- 
ished. Throughout the body will be shown that 
harmonious vigor and activity that constitutes health. 
In fact, the physical frame will then be worn as un- 
consciously as the garments that enfold it. How few 
attain such a measure of health, is too well known. 

The physical causes producing injury through 
failure of perfect digestion, arise, 

1. From improper combinations of foods for the 
temperament, occupation, climate and time of life. 

2. From excess of any one food or all classes of 
foods. 

3. From the use of imperfect or adulterated foods 
and from poor cooking. 

4. From deficiency of any class or all classes of 
foods. 

5. From imperfect mastication and objectionable 
methods of eating and drinking. 

It is evident that persons belonging in classes one 
and four, will be most helped by Patent Foods, that 
is, foods to supply whatever the system needs. As 
the body is composed of fourteen elements which 
enter into seventeen different combinations, it will be 
seen that some nicety of judgment and experience is 
necessary to adjust them to individual cases. 

The school girl and the person addicted to seden- 
tary pursuits, frequently consume sweets and fats to 
excess. By so doing the system becomes deranged 
- od enfeebled. In pastry, white bread and puddings 
vere are little either of the nitrogenous elements or 
ihe phosphates, and the superabundance of fat and 
heat-forming foods derange the entire digestive tract. 
Anzmia and insomnia, acute indigestion, rheu- 
matism and a host of other evils, perch like ravens 
upon the rooftree that overshadows a cuisine faulty 
in this regard. The physician is a frequent visitor, 
and patent foods and liquids provide what ought to 
have been accepted at the hands of nature. When we 
disown our own, a foster mother is better than none. 

A distinguished scientist has declared that “ every 
day we live we must take into the system every one 
of the fourteen elements in their seventeen combina- 
tions, or there will be something the matter. The 
absence of any one element or its deficiency, will 
result in some disturbance tending to sickness or 
death.” By and by, and it will be a bad day for 
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patent preparations, scientific cooking will be as faiih- 
fully studied and taught as the three R’s. 

Sedentary persons and growing children above the 
age of seven, will eat lean meat, fish, eggs moder- 
ately, some fats and oils, small portions of starchy 
foods and sweets, and those in plain easily digested 
dishes with vegetables that grow in the sunlight, and 
a little stale bread. Fruits will be consumed in great 
abundance. There will then be small sales of patent 
foods. 

Those who work with the hand, not the brains, can 
consume a goodly quantity of strong food. They 
need the nitrogen of meat, the carbon of fat and 
sugar, and starchy food, though not too much of the 
latter, but they must be partaken of in simple com- 
binations. It is seldom that the day laborer has any 
disagreement with his ham and cabbage, bread and 
potatoes. Larger amounts of sugar, starch and fat 
are needed in winter than in summer, in northern 
latitudes than in relaxing climates. 

The Greenlander’s raw blubber is condensed fuel. 
From the nomadic Arab’s handful of dates and 
parched cereals, washed down by camel’s milk, he 
extracts endurance, agility and muscular power. If, 
by mischance, he and the Greenlander should be 
compelled to exchange foods, each would speedily 
be compelled to rely upon the products of the 
laboratory. 

To obviate the difficulties arising from an excess 
of starch in the dietary, many preparations are offered 
to the public. These include peeled wheat flour, 
cooked and uncooked gluten, (containing all ele- 
ments needed to sustain life except the carbo- 
naceous) and a variety of cereals almost entirely 
denuded of their starches. To these may be added 
the liquid peptonoids, rich in properties for which 
muscle and brain always hunger. 

In fact, it seems as if the investigations of science 
might make foods, by combining and arranging 
essences stored in air, earth, fruits and vegetation. 
Who can say that sustenance may not some day be 
on tap, something like gas and water ! 

No less a thinker than Mr. Edison believes that 
this is possible in due time, when mankind shall be 
prepared for the use, not abuse, of leisure. 

A greater authority in this field than he, Pro- 
fessor Berthelot of Paris, one of the foremost of 
living men of science, prophesies that the epicure of 
the future will dine upon artificial meat, flour and 
vegetables. The four elements of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and carbon will, he believes, furnish all the 
food now grown, through the advance of synthetic 
chemistry, that science that combines elements into 
compounds. 

Already it has destroyed several large agricultural 
industries. The production of artificial madder and 
indigo, of vanilla and many delightful perfumes, fore- 
cast other discoveries in food stuffs and articles in 
domestic use. “What the animals and vegetables 
have produced through the energy of nature,” de- 
clares Professor Berthelot, “we shall produce as 
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well, if not better, by our study of nature's laws. 
The day will come when man will sit down to dine 
from his toothsome tablet of nitrogenous matter, his 
portions of savory fat, his balls of starchy com- 
pounds and his castor full of aromatic spices, * * 
which have all been economically made in his own 
factories, independent of irregular seasons, unaf- 
fected by frost and free from microbes.” 

Is this the mild dream of acrank? Not so. One 
of the world’s foremost scientists, Professor Berthelot 
is loaded with honors by his compatriots and peers 
of all nations. 

Here then, we have a forecast of scientific feeding 
and so-styled patent foods. In order to understand 
this subject fully, we must be conversant with every 
process of digestion. During every twenty-four 
hours the digestive tract, beginning with the saliva, 
secretes no less than ten and one-half quarts of 
liquids, more than half of which is the gastric juice 
of the stomach. These secretions are alternately 
alkaline and acid. 

Now the gastric juice dissolves nitrogenous ma- 
terials, changing them into albuminoids called pep- 
tones. But the toughly coated atoms of starch 
continue unchanged until this form of food has 
reached the intestines. Vainly does the stomach 
churn starchy cereals, puddings and pastries in- 
cluded. They are forced to pass through a second 
digestive process in which they are attacked by the 
last secretion, before they are made assimilable. In 
all this process, more nervous force is required than 
most persons can well spare. 

This is why cereal products, when not deprived of 
a portion of their starch, are to be little used, and 
why bread is to many delicate persons “ the staff of 
death.” And this is why various easily digested 
patent foods and peptonized compounds are popular. 
Yet it is a remarkable fact that in the entire grain 
of the wheat, minus its flinty covering, is found every 
element needed in the human economy. And these 
are found nearly in their true proportion. Such facts 
are not meaningless. 

The prejudice against the use of whole wheat flour 
on account of its color, dies hard. Intestinal irrita- 
uon produced from the use of it, indi¢ates lack of 
nervous force, and the habit of using too great a 
quantity of concentrated tood stuff. If stale white 
bread be consumed in small quantities, and if the 
lack of other elements be made up in other ways, 
two important 7/s, then it may furnish the starch 
needed for fuel. 

Yet all scientists agree that directly underneath the 
‘linty outer shell of wheat, there resides the nitrates. 
The starchy portion is the main part of the wheat 
and the phosphates reside in the germ. In white 
tlour the former portion, the muscle making, is sifted 
out, leaving an excess of starch. That is why a free 
use of white flour is objectionable. It is also one of 
the reasons why artificial productions are in constant 
demand. And this gluten, so discarded which con- 
tains phosphates and nutritive salts, is fed to the 


lower animals! That such practices are tolerated, is 
solely owing to dense popular ignorance concerning 
food values. 

A distinguished physician alarmed at the rapid 
decay of his children’s teeth, suspected that the cause 
lay in fine flour starvation of essential salts. Taking 
a celebrated brand to a state assayer to analyze, he 
was amazed to find the result showed a withdrawal 
of seventy-five per cent. of that “mineral ash” on 
which depends health of bone, brain and nerve. 

That the prediction of Von Liebeg concerning the 
disastrous results of the consumption of starchy flour 
is fulfilled, is proven on every hand. Nervous ex- 
haustion, heart failure, and sudden deaths increase 
with startling rapidity. Though aggravated by the 
use of stimulants, (often induced by the need of 
nutrition), these troubles are frequently produced 
solely by the lack of proper nerve nourishment. 

The Franklin Mills flour of entire wheat generously 
feeds the nerve centers, by its phosphatic elements, 
while still rich in nitrogenous food for the muscular 
worker. In fact it is an “all round”’ complete food, 
and when properly made is so palatable and sweet as 
to cause one accustomed to the taste, of it to pro- 
nounce bleached bread to be “dull, stale, flat and 
unprofitable.” From my own experience I am con- 
vinced that the “staying power ” and sense of being 
well nourished that accompanies its use, will, upon 
trial, cause intelligent persons to make it a staple 
article of diet. 

Many of the preparations of the Health Food Com- 


pany I know to be excellent. As patent foods they 


can be depended upon to fulfill claims made for them. 
It is a pity that they cannot be obtained at less cost. 

Not long ago facetious scribblers evoked laughter 
in describing Mr. Gladstone’s chewing each morsel 
of meat thirty times and each morsel of bread forty 
times. That he was a crank was the intimation. 
Yet the Grand Old Man preserves vigor, versatility 
and industry after a life of wearing toil, such as has 
driven from the stage scores of youthful critics. He 
knows how and what to eat. They do not. 

Hot bread, pastry, cake, griddle cakes, an excess 
of food imperfectly masticated, and much of it poorly 
cooked, have equipped laboratories and sanitariums 
and built sumptuous homes for their owners. 

If bread and other starchy foods are imperfectly 
masticated, then the chemical change of starch 
into sugar is not as it ought to be, begun in the 
mouth. Hence, disorders. Again, for all persons, 
particularly for growing children, for nervous persons 
and those engaged in sedentary pursuits, mineral salts 
are needed. These are little found in the best white 
flour. The blood becomes impoverished by its use 
and from the absence of phosphates and waste ma- 
terial. The result: Headaches, fevers, neuralgia 
and inflammations. Thecure: A resort to food rich 
in phosphates, or the next best thing, those man- 
made substances that supply them. 

Of other reasons for using patent foods, there is no 
space to speak. 
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FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

Amidst the unrest, weariness and excitability inci- 
dent to the present age, few mothers are prepared to 
properly nourish their infants. Fortunately, science 
comes to their aid, declaring that the well-being of 
babies often depends upon prepared food and 
cow's milk. 

Here again, starchy foods should be forbidden. 
During the first twelve months, the intestinal fer- 
ments required for their digestion are not secreted. 
On them the infant may wax fat, but it will be sub- 
ject to cholera infantum, a disease it will be ill pre- 
pared to resist. Of such preparations, the physicians 
and nurses in children’s hospitals, beware. 

During the first three months, feeding should be 
about every two hours in the daytime and three hours 
at night. At the age of six months the intervals may 
be prolonged to four hours, and at the age of one 
year, five times a day will be sufficient, decreasing to 
four times at the age of four. 

Where babes are fed on milk, perfect cleanliness 
and regularity are insisted upon. Two or three 
bottles ought to be provided, so that each may be 
scalded the moment the child ceases feeding. 

As the mother’s milk curdles in small masses and 
cow’s milk in large lumps, the latter is made at first 
more like the former, by adding to it double or treble 
the quantity of water, and to every ounce of this a 
small teaspoonful of sweet, fresh cream, half as much 
crushed loaf sugar and a trifle of salt. At the end of 
every month the quantity of water may be slightly 
decreased. ‘That is, the milk may be given richer 
until the child is old enough to walk, when pure milk 
may be given. These proportions, of course, may be 
varied as the child does or does not, thrive. It is 
best to be guided by the manifestations of nature. 

Should it be peevish, fretful and a poor sleeper, 
the little one has indigestion, is fed too much, or is 
improperly nourished. In these cases maternal judg- 
ment must aid affection. 

For, before one of the great mysteries of life, the 
skilled physicians and the nurse stand reverent. 
Each little one, specialized or “ differentiated” from 
all others, is a fresh revelation of needs and idio- 
syncrasies. Let her to whom is intrusted this spark 
of life immortal and divine, try to be wise in minister- 
ing to its own peculiar constitution. 

Of certain things, however, she may be certain. 
One is that her babe’s life depends on the use of 
good pure fresh food, administered with cleanliness, 
and that in no way should it have access to solids. 
To put into its little fists meat, bread, crackers, and 
like foods, or to feed it on rice, potatoes and starchy 
foods, is hazardous. 

Should there be the slightest suspicion of the milk, 
it is easily sterilized. Loosely cork it in a bottle, place 
it in cold water which should slowly be brought to 
the boiling point. Keep it there one-quarter of an 
hour, then set it in a cool place, tightly corked. It is 
then not only free from any deleterious germs, but 
will keep sweet twice as long as before. 


Should the child fail to thrive on pure milk alone, 
the mother need not hesitate to use either Lactated, 
Ridge’s or Mellen’s food or Horlick’s malted milk, as 
these have stood the tests of many years. Hot milk 
thickened with the fine dust of stale dried and rolled 
bread, made out of the Franklin Mills Fine Flour of 
entire wheat, will often furnish just the elements 
needed by a delicate baby. It is excellent during 
teething. These are all rich in gluten and nearly 
destitute of starch and cane sugar. Though many 
lives have been saved by their use, where the child 
shows any indication of thriving on milk, it is best to 
“Jet well enough alone.” 

The first addition to milk may be made at about 
the tenth month, in the form of beef tea, mutton 
broth or a soft boiled egg. During the perilous 
second summer, especial care should be taken not to 
overfeed, a fault that the too indulgent mother is apt 
to make at all times. ’ 

After the second year, steamed and fresh fruits 
may be given. Apples and grape juice, dates and 
figs, peaches.and oranges, are among the best. It is 
incumbent on the mother to see that they are not 
only fresh and ripe, but thoroughly and slowly masti- 
cated. If children are taught the enormity of bolt- 
ing food there will be fewer dyspeptics in the rising 
generation, and more graceful table manners. 

Between the ages of three and four, children 
may learn to eat meat finely minced, and the finer 
vegetables. Those that grow in the ground should 
be interdicted until the little ones are at least seven 
years old and, where there is delicacy of constitu- 
tion, much beyond that, if indeed they are used at all. 
The exception is a mealy baked potato fresh from 
the oven. The potato is certainly rich in starch, but 
in some way it is more easily digested than in any 
other form, with the exception of rice. 

Farinaceous foods should at no time be too largely 
indulged in. The best preparation of wheat cooked 
half an hour or over, is not very good for a healthy 
child over three years old. But it should be taught 
to chew that breakfast dish as much as if it were a 
solid, and not to cover it with sugar. 

Should the fond mother desire to raise a weakling, 
she can do so by giving it daily slices of fresh white 
bread, over which is spread first a layer of butter and 
then of sugar. In them it consumes fat and starch, 
heat producers, not muscle builders, which are a 
severe tax on the youthful vital force. Still, children 
crave both sweets and acids. Nature has given them 
the craving, and her monitions cannot be disobeyed 
with impunity. 

In a great measure this desire may be gratified by 
the free use of fruits. Occasionally, a treat of home- 
made candy at the close of a meal, is a good thing. 

But, not too often. Figs and dates, will, in a great 
measure, supply the craving for sugar. In these the 
sweet may be said to be predigested, while these 
fruits are nutritious and cleansing. Bananas are not 
wholesome, and the seeds of berries, until children 
are past infancy. 
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FEBRUARY. 
All bright roses cf the year 
Now from her white snowflakes peer, 
For Saint Valentine so dear! 

Feoruary ! 

Leaving bloom and scent of rose, 
Love’s bloom, as time’s stream onward flows, 
Banners streaming gay, she goes! 


February ! 
— Florence Cone. 
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A MEMORY. 

An Old-time Family Servant. 
Seq? N these days, when domestic ser- 

vice is at once so costly and so 

unsatisfactory, my mind often re- 
verts to a certain member of my 
father’s household, more than 
fifty years ago. Her name was 
Sarah Lenox. She was an or- 
phan, and when she was four 
years old the town “ bound her 
out” to a Mrs. Chandler, who 
brought her up, and taught her 
every branch of old-fashioned 

New England housekeeping. At 

eighteen she began to support 

herself, by doing housework or 
nursing, as opportunity offered. In this way she 
spent many years, gaining the good will and respect 
of her various employers, until she was past forty, 
when she became my father’s housekeeper. She used 
to tell how that happened, in this way: 

“You see, I had left my last place, where I had 
been a-nursing, and Mis’ Bumstead, she wanted me 
to come and stay a spell with her, and help about 
spring cleaning. Well, I’d been there a week or two, 
and we'd got kinder straightened out, when one day 
she come in, and says she, ‘ You’re wanted over to 
Mr. Marsh’s ’—(I knew Mis’ Marsh had died a day or 
two before),—‘there’s nobody there to look after 
things, and I told Mr. Marsh [ knew you’d come 
over and stay awhile—till after the funeral, anyway.’ 
So I come over, and when I opened the parlor door 
and looked in, there was that little mite of a baby, 
asleep in the cradle, right ‘side of hef mother’s cof- 
fin. (They’d taken her in there ’cause it was quiet, 
you know.) I never had anything come over me so 
in my life. ‘You poor little motherless creetur!’ 
says I, and I bust right out a-crying: I couldn’t help 
it. not if I had died for’t. 

“Well, I took my bonnet off, and went to work ; 
and here I’ve been ever sence—more’n seven years— 
and I hadn’t no more idea of staying when I come 
then you have this minnit, not a mite.” 

Miss Lenox had her lovers in her young days; 
there was a certain young carpenter of whose exist- 
ence there remained evidence in the shape of a 
highy polished “ busk,” which he had made and given 
to her, and which she wore, I think, all her life. She, 
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however, for some reason, did not favor his suit; she 
used to tell me the story, and would conclude by 
saying, very impressively, * Ma’am Chandler used 
to say: 
‘If you will not, when you may, 
When you will, you shall have nay.’” 

Perhaps, too late, she realized that she had made 
the mistake of a lifetime in letting the young man 
go. However that may have been, she was appar- 
ently very happy with us, and from the hour when 
her heart warmed towards me as [| lay in my cradle, 
she did her very best to filla mother’s place to me, 
and in the household, generally. 

There was, of course, more or less of sickness in 
a family of growing children, but no hired nurse 
ever came to the house. Miss Lenox gave us the 
tender love of a mother, and the vigilant watch- 
care of a trained nurse, and to the one of us who suf 
tered from spinal disease, her devotion was bound 
less. Indeed, it was believed by many that his resto 
ration to strength was due mainly to her faithful 
daily rubbing with sea water after the surgeons 
had done their best (or worst) and retired from 
the field. 

Homeopathic pellets were unknown in those days. 
I can see her now, coming to the small patient, with 
a cup of senna tea (warm, and sweetened with mo- 
lasses) in one hand, while in the other was a little 
glass dish containing a slice or two of a lemon, cov- 
ered with sparkling white sugar; her kind old face 
unconsciously repeating every grimace of repug- 
nance upon ours, as we swallowed the nauseous 
draught. 

Occasionally, the tailoress came with her shears 
and press board, to make jackets and trousers for the 
boys, and at stated intervals the dressmaker came to 
cut and baste dresses and outer garments, but with 
these exceptions Miss Lenox did all the family sew- 
ing, including the piecing of bedquilts, and the 
making of braided mats for the floors. Besides this, 
there was always in her workbasket a stocking or a 
mitten set up for evening work. 

For her services in our family, as cook, laundress, 
housemaid, seamstress, nurse and governess, and the 
care and responsibility which filled her every waking 
hour, Miss Lenox received what was then thought a 
fair and reasonable compensation, the sum of f¢wo 
dollars a week ! 

I was never happier than when listening to her 
stories of “when she was a little girl.” She de- 
scribed to me the old processes of carding, spinning, 
dyeing and weaving woolen yarn, until | knew them 
by heart. 

I used to love to hear about the great open fires 
that never went wholly out, night or day—and the 
lively times they had when heating the brick oven 
for the weekly baking! Everything had to be done 
at home; even the spices pounded by hand in the 
mortar. After the dozens and dozens of mince pies 
were baked at Thanksgiving time, they were placed 
in long rows on boards laid across chair backs in the 
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cold spare chamber, and were expected to last over 
until the next spring. 

After the pies and cakes were done, the loaf of 
brown bread, the pot of beans, the Indian pudding, 
and the deep dish full of winter pears remained in 
the oven all night, and came out warm, red and lus- 
cious the next morning. 

When I was about five years old, we moved into a 
house which had a large open fireplace in the kitchen, 
and, for a few days, the cooking was done by the 
open fire. That was a red letter week. We had 
potatoes roasted in the ashes, Johnnycake baked on 
a bit of board stood up against a flatiron, biscuits 
baked in an iron bake-kettle, with a pan of hot ashes 
for a cover, and apples roasted on long twirling 
strings hanging from the mantel shelf above, and 
dropping juice from their frothy sides into a platter 
set on the hearth below to receive it. 

I liked to watch those apples; they would turn 
and turn, more and more slowly, and just as I thought 
they had come to a full stop, they would begin to 
turn another way, and twist all up again. No apples 
have ever had, for me, so delicious a flavor. 

The roasting of the turkey in the “tin kitchen” or 
“Yankee baker” before the fire was another novelty. 
It was, at any time, a pleasure to watch the prepara- 
tions—the pin-feathering, cleaning, stuffing and sew- 
ing up; but now there was added the chance to see 
the process of roasting, the turning of the spit, the 
opening of the little back door when the turkey was 
to be basted, and the savory odor which pervaded 
the whole kitchen. 

After a few days a man came and covered over the 
fireplace with sheet iron and set up the cooking 
stove, but, to my mind, the space behind was ever 
after a sort of fairyland, full of delightful possibilities. 

I used to listen to her description of * killing time,” 
when the beef and pork were laid in for the winter’s 
supply, with a shuddering recoil; it was much pleas- 
anter to hear about going out into the old-fashioned 
garden in the early stillness of a summer morning to 
gather damask roses, while the dew was on them, for 
rose water. Once in June Miss Lenox took me with 
her to pay a visit to the old place, where a daughter 
of Ma’am Chandler still lived, and carried out many 
of the customs and traditions of her mother. She 
took us into the buttery to see her rose leaves, which, 
packed in layers of salt, were awaiting the time for 
distillation. It all comes back to me now—the cool, 
dark, clean-smelling room, with its shelves and milk 
pans, and the rich, heavy rose fragrance, which filled 
it when she lifted the cover of the great stone jar in 
which the rose petals were stored. 

Sometimes Miss Lenox went back of her own 
recollections, and told me of what * Ma’am Chand- 
ler’? used to do when she was young; but that 
seemed very far off and dim, and was classed in my 
mind with the stories of Abraham and Moses and 
the other Old Testament people. 

Ma’‘am Chandler remembered the famous “dark 
cay ’ of 1780; it happened to be an ironing day, and 


as she stood at her table, ironing, she noticed that 
the cloth on which she was at work looked strangely 
yellow, as if scorched. Taking it to the window for 
examination, she saw that the hens had gone to roost, 
and that the cows had come up tothe bars, as at 
nightfall. This half-forgotten tale was vividly re- 
called to my mind some years ago, when we had our 
own “yellow day.” That also fell upon a Tuesday, 
and Ma’am Chandler’s experience must have been 
repeated at many an ironing table in Massachusetts 
on that day. 

Miss Lenox was emphatically “‘a keeper at home.” 
I can hardly remember that she ever left me for an 
hour. When, in the springtime, she went into the 
fields “‘ dandelioning,” I always went along with my 
own small basket and little green-handled knife ; and 
when, after the first frost, she, with the neighbors, 
made a day’s excursion after barberries, there were 
always enough children in the company to make the 
occasion a holiday. 

Not many toys were ever bought for me, and I do 
not remember that I ever owned a dog or a kitten, 
but I never missed them. Miss Lenox made rag 
babies by the dozen, by sewing a strip of cotton 
into a tight roll, with another smaller roll fastened 
across the back for arms. Eyes, nose and mouth 
were marked with ink or pencil, and when these pup- 
pets were clothed in bright calico, I at once idealized 
them, and they became dear to my heart. I made 
chairs, sofas, and bedsteads of burdock blossoms, 
teasets of poppy seed pods and acorns, and knives 
and forks from the seeds of the ash tree. My imagi- 
nation easily supplied all deficiencies, and later, when 
I was presented with a large rag doll, with a painted 
face, and clothes which could be taken off, my delight 
and pride were boundless. 

This doll wore a lace cap, with tiny bows in the 
ruching around the face. My brother, who was 
double my own age, suggested that if I would let 
him pull out enough of my hair, he could tie it into 
the meshes of Dolly’s cap, and then she would have 
“real hair,” which I could brush and braid as I 
pleased. Guileless litile idiot that I was! I sat 
down, patient as alamb, and let him twitch hair after 
hair till my head was sore, and the performance was 
fortunately discovered and interrupted. 

I do not think the simple, loving mind of Miss 
Lenox held any theories of discipline. Certainly, 
she never compelled obedience from any of us. A 
gentle “Oh, I wouldn't, now,” or * Tut, tut; that 
isn’t pretty,” were the only remonstrances I remember. 

On one memorable occasion my father lost lis 
patience with me, and for the first and only time in 
my life raised his hand to strike me. Quicker than 
thought, her loving arm encircled me, and received 
the full force of the descending blow. Her vicarious 
suffering on my behalf melied my stubborn little 
heart, and I became tractable at once. 

Miss Lenox had been a singer in her youth, and 
she still loved to sing (though in a cracked and quav- 
ering voice) the tunes which she had learned at the 
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winter singing schools of her native town. At this 
distance of time, the tunes are much more distinct 
in my memory than the words, but I have always 
remembered the sad fate of the young man who 


“did go 
In Hadley medder for to mow ;” 


and the subsequent tragedy resulting from the bite 
of a “ pizen sarpint.” 

There was another song, of which I recall only a 
few lines: 


“ Whither shall I follow, follow, follow— 
Whither shall I follow, follow thee?” 

“ Down by the willow, willow, willow— 
Down by the willow, willow tree.” 


Who followed, or why, or what he found when he got 
there I have forgotten, if I ever knew; (I wish some 
one could tell me). 

Another song, which she was fond of singing, 
perhaps because she thought it typified her own lot, 
was this: 

“ Other pretty girls can go abroad 
And dress so neat and trim, 
While I, poor girl! must stay at home, 
And rock the cradle, and sing— 
Sing lulla, sing baby, sing lulla baby bye— 
Sure there never was a pretty little girl 
That's used so ill as I.” 


I can heaz it now, accented, as it was, with the creak 
of her old wooden rocking-chair. 

Ah, well! I laugh when I remember the songs, 
but my heart grows very tender as I think of the 
singer; of her patient, loving, self-sacrificing life ; 
her unceasing watch-care; her unwavering fidelity 
to her trust. Dear, faithful old friend! she has been 
in heaven many years now. Some day I hope to 
meet her there; I want to thank her for her great 
gift to me—the memory of a safely guarded and 
happy childhood. 


— Marian Guernsev. 
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FAIRY PUDDING. 

Although a fairy’s pudding, it were shame 

If we less dainty mortals could not claim 

The privilege of making it, to eat, 

For a dessert that queens might call a treat. 

Put on one quart of milk to boil. Then stir 

One cup of sugar (see you do noterr,) ¢ 

With three-fourths cup of butter to a cream. 

Add twelve well-beaten yolks of eggs. You deem 

It is extravagant, indeed? Ah, no, 

Not in the lavish summer. Then bestow 

With these ingredients, a heaping cup 

Of flour. With energy now beat it up, 

And stir into the boiling milk, with slow 

And steady hand. Then add the whites, like snow 

In daintiness, that to a froth more light 

Than maiden vanity, you've beaten quite 

Exhaustingly. Now bake it with much care, 

(In that doth often dwell the virtue rare,) 

In pudding dish, placed also in a pan 

Of boiling water. Serve it for the man 

Who calls himself a pessimist. He’ll say: 
“For this I'd surely live another day.” 


—C. H. Thayer. 
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PRACTICAL COOKING.—IV. 


Choice Bits from my Cookbook in Manuscript. 


come during which the 
frying kettle is frequently 
brought into service. Some- 
times it 1s convenient to 
use sweet milk, then again 
we have only sour which 
we can spare for cooking. 
When eggs are high we 
make good things in which 
few are used. In this article 
will be found a collection of 
varied recipes copied from a book with which we 
would not part for many times its intrinsic value. 
Each one has been used again and again with good 
results. Any housekeeper who has not such a cook- 
book is to be pitied. Onto its white pages are copied 
the successful original efforts, the way some relative 
or friend prepared the delicious dainties which made 
a pleasant visit more delightful, and occasionally a 
copy from some neighbor’s more pretentious cook- 
book. 

In the following selections the term /71ed Cakes 
refers to those in which is some substance that will 
cause the dough to rise at once when heat is applied. 
They are cut with a round cutter having a hole in the 
center, or are twisted occasionally to please grand- 
mother. Doughnuts are raised with yeast like bread 
dough, and are cut round without a hole in the center. 
Cruilers have nothing to make them light except eggs. 
They are made in many fanciful shapes. 

For all the fat is better when it is a mixture of lard 
with either beef fat or cottolene. It should be smok- 
ing hot before dropping in the cakes. When done 
they should be allowed to drip all that is possible, 
and then be laid on absorbent paper in a large pan 
until cold. The cup is one-half of a pint: 


J HE season of the year has 
J 


Fried Cakes, without eggs. 

Sift three cupfuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Add one scant cuptul of granulated 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon and a little salt. 
After mixing well, wet with milk, using only enough to 
enable you to roll out, rather thin. These are mixed 
stiffer than those having eggs, otherwise they will soak fat. 
Fried Cakes, with one egg. 

Beat one egg, add one pint of sweet milk, one and a half 
cupfuls of sugar, a little nutmeg, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and one and a half quarts of flour sifted 
with three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Fried Cakes, with one egg and no shortening. 

Beat one egy, add one cupful of fresh good milk, one 
cupful of sugar and a little nutmeg; two pints of flour 
sifted with three scant teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
a little salt. 

Fried Cakes, with two eggs. 

Beat two eggs with one cottee cupful of sugar, add one 
coffee cupful of good milk. (If wished a little richer use 
only one teacupful). Grate in a little nutmeg, add a little 
salt, and one quart of flour sifted with two heaping tea- 
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spoontuls of baking powder. Add flour, if needed, to 
make a sott dough. 
Fried Cakes, with three eggs, (excellent). 

Beat three eggs, add one cupful of sweet milk, one scant 
cupful of granulated sugar, four tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and one quart of flour sifted with three rounded 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. ‘These should be as soft 
as can be easily rolled. Roll one-half inch thick. 

Very good with two eggs and yolks of two. Let them 
stand a while on the board after cutting out, and then 
drop in the lard with the upper side down. 

Fried Cakes, with sour milk. 

Two cuptuls of sour milk, one teaspoonful of sod Cis- 
solved in one-quarter cupful of hot water, one cupful of 
sugar, one beaten egg, three tablespoonfuls of butter or 
good meat drippings. Flour to rofl. 

Snowball Drop Cakes, good for tea. 

Two beaten eggs, two scant cupfuls of granulated 
sugar, one pint of sweet milk, nutmeg, salt, and lastly, tive 
cupfuls of flour (measured before sifting) sifted with three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. This should make a stiff 
batter. From the side of a clean spoon, first dipped in 
the hot fat, drop the dough into the kettle. Care must be 
taken or they will burn before being done. When nearly 
cold roll in powdered sugar. 

Doughnuts, (never have failed). 

One pint of warm milk, one cupful of sugar, one beaten 
egg, one-third cupful of lard, a little salt, one-third of a 
teaspoonful of soda; yeast, (one cake of common yeast 
or one-half cake of compressed). Mix at night using 
sufficient flour to make a sponge. Make the sponge 
thicker if compressed yeast is used. In the morning add 
flour enough to mold; knead thoroughly and let it rise 
again. Roll and cut into round cakes three-fourths of an 
inch thick, raise, then turn over on the molding board and 
let them rise on the other side. Begin frying before quite 
light enough or the last fried will be too light. Fry in hot 
lard, but net so hot as for fried cakes. 

Aunt Jennie’s Cruliers. 

Beat three eggs, add one cupful of sugar, butter size of 
an egg rubbed in about a cupful of flour. Flavor, then 
mix quite stiff with about two cupfuls of flour, roll out, 
braid, or cut in any fanciful shape, and fry in hot lard. 

FOR DESSERT. 
Fritters. 

Beat two eggs, add one cupful of sweet milk, one pint 
of flour, a little salt, and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder sifted together. Drop from the side of a spcon 
into hot lard. Serve warm with maple sirup. 

Fannie’s Apple Fritters. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs, add one tablespoonful of 
sugar, add slowly one cupful of milk made a little more 
than “milk warm,” then add two cupfuls of flour sifted 
with one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder and a 
little salt, and lastly two beaten whites. Stir in tiny slices 
of good sour apples. Drop in hot lard. Serve with sirup. 
Molly Puffs, (Home Cookbook). 

One cupful of Indian meal scalded in about a pint of 
boiling water; when it cools add two cupfuls of rye mead, 
two eggs, one tablespoonful of brown sugar, and a small 
half teaspoonful of soda, a little salt; fry them, dropped 
from a spoon, in boiling lard. 

Old-fashioned Turnovers. 

Cook a large handful of dried apple so that it will be 
very tender but not much juicy, sweeten to taste, add one- 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon and a spoonful or so of 


boiled cider. The amount depends upon the sourness of 
the apples and the thickness of the cider. This should be 
thick and hot. For the crust sift together one pint of 
flour, two small teaspoonfuls of baking powder and three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of salu. Into this 
stir the following mixture: one beaten egg, one-half 
cupful of milk, and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Roll out small pieces about as large as a coffee saucer 
and put a little of the apple on one side. Fold over, 
carefully join the edges and put at once into hot fat. 
Nothing is needed to go with these delicious turnovers. 
When made by our grandmothers cream of tartar and 
soda were used, or sour milk and soda. 

Monroes. 

Nearly one cupful of sour milk, a little salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one beaten egg, a sma// tea- 
spoonful of soda, flour as for fried cakes. Roll very thin. 
Cut in squares or oblongs and fry in hot lard. They will 
puff up. Serve hot with a sauce poured over them made 
as follows: One pint of hot water, one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, three teaspoonfuls of corn- 
starch wet in a little water, a little nutmeg, one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and a piece of butter size of an egg. 

By some mistake in a former paper printed April, 
1893, ‘* Apple Row” has only two cupfuls of flour. It 
should have read two and three-fourths. With only 
two cupfuls the pudding is liable to be heavy. 

Maria E. Chandler. 
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WOMAN—A TRIBUTE. 


Accept, ye gentle ones, these few 
Untutored lines that I would fain 

Uplift with reverent voice to you, 
If haply it be not in vain. 


When sore misfortunes crowd our way, 
And ruin stares us in the face, 

When friends have fied in wild dismay, 
As flies the stag before the chase ; 


When penury and want appear, 
And fortune shuns our eager grasp ; 
When troubles thicken year by year, 
And cold and formal grows the clasp 


Of hands that once embraced our own 
With feeling warmth—Oh, woman, then 

Thy faithfulness is strongest shown, 
Thou last, best gift of heaven to men. 


A tenderer light thine eyes take on, 
A holier love thy bosom fills ; 

Thy heart is then the easier won, 
And thy rich voice our being thrills 


With melodies diviner far 
Than e’er the blest Israfeel sang, 

At whose glad strains each wandering star 
Did trembling in its orbit hang. 


’Tis then thy constancy and truth 
In all their worth and beauty shine, 
Like jewels on the brow of youth— 
Oh, woman! then thou art divine! 


Accept, ye gentie ones, these few 
Untutored lines that I would fain 

Uplift with reverent voice to you, 
If haply it be not in vain. 


—St. George Best. 
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HYGIENIC HOUSEKEEPING. 
How to Avoid Doctors’ Bills. 


|S physicians could tell us if 
they would, the house 
beautiful is not always the 
house healthful. Parlor, 
library, dining room, en- 
trance hall, bedchambers 
—all may be faultlessly 
furnished and yet remain 
places in which the genius 
of hygiene is an unknown 
guest. Graceful window 
draperies, tasteful floor 
coverings, attractive wall 
decorations, abounding bric-a-brac, inviting cozy cor- 
ners—these satisfy the eye and give a sense of com- 
fort and security for which there is, in too many 
homes, no actual foundation. The good housekeeper 
is not always she who has a fine room in which to re- 
ceive chance visitors, and whose main effort is to 
make her home pretty. For only hygienic house- 
keeping—that which has “ health first” for its motto— 
is to be accounted excellent. After the requirements 
of a healthful home are secured it is time enough to 
think about the details necessary to make it a/fractive. 
In hygienic housekeeping, the condition of the 
cellar receives careful attention, first, last, and always. 
At least one thick coat of whitewash is given to ceil- 
ing and sides every year. If there is a furnace, the 
pipes are whitewashed, rather than painted. The 
cellar floor is swept once a week, and no rubbish al- 
lowed to accumulate. In a certain elegant mansion 
two severe cases of typhoid fever occurred. Know- 
ing that this dread disease invariably has a iocal 
cause, the attending physician investigated the mat- 
ter and found that the house was warmed with heated 
air which ascended from a cellar having no ventila- 
tion and which careless servants had made the recep- 
tacle ot ashes, old tin cans, decaying odds and ends 
of vegetables! After the doctor had knocked out a 
few panes of glass in the cobweb-hung windows and 
superintended a thorough cleansing of the under- 
ground apartment, his patient’s recovery was rapid. 


RULES FOR THE CELLAR. 

1. Be lavish in the use of lime. Charcoal, also, is an 
excellent disinfectant and purifier. An open box of it 
makes a good cellar ornament. 

2. Admit a draught of fresh air daily, however cold the 
weather. With the opening and shutting of the door, 
more or less cellar air gains admittance to the upper part 
of the house. This air cannot be healthful if it comes 
from a close, ill-ventilated place. 

3. Do not let rubbish accumulate. If your desire for 
hoarding old things is irresistible, gratify it anywhere but 
in the cellar. 

4. If you have a furnace in the cellar, insist upon its 
having a cold air box. The heated air which fills the up- 
Stairs rooms is more healthful if drawn from oxtdoors into 
the furnace than if supplied from the cellar, however clean 
and well ventilated the latter may be. 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


The housekeeper on hygienic thoughts intent will 
not neglect her dining-room refrigerator. There is a 
tendency in the average servant to use such a re- 
frigerator as a “safe,” lumbering its shelves with bits 
oi food left over from the various meals. Needless 
to say Bridget or Chloe never thinks of covering any 
of the dishes which she finds it is so easy to transfer 
from the dining-room table to the cool, dark, air-tight 
and zinc-lined “safe.” Yet, not only in the interests 
of health, but of the satisfaction to be derived from 
good eating, should the various contents of the re- 
frigerator be kept covered and scrupulously separate. 
What is more nauseating than the “refrigerator taste” 
which milk and butter so readily absorb from the 
proximity of less delicate food, and which has even 
been known to spoil a fine beefsteak put away between 
a saucer of cold boiled onions, a plate of turnips and 
a morsel of roast fowl? Once a week, if not oftener, 
everything should be removed from the refrigerator, 
and every portion of the zinc lining wiped carefully 
with aclean, damp cloth. Cold water only should be 
used. At the same time, pay attention to the ice 
tank. Remove the ice, draw off the water, and use a 
sponge, kept for the purpose, on every part of the 
tank’s surface. 

RULES FOR THE REFRIGERATOR. 

1. Milk, butter, meat, vegetables, even fish may be kept 
in one refrigerator, provided each article is placed in a 
separate covered dish. Nothing uncovered, excepting, 
perhaps, eggs in the shell, should be tolerated in a re- 
frigerator. This useful piece of household furniture was 
never intended to take the place of a safe. 

2. Clean the refrigerator once a week, or three times as 
often if the weather be warm. Use clear, cold water for 
this purpose. 

3 Donot permit left-overs to accumulate. Eithermake 
them up into some dainty dish according to one of the ex- 
cellent recipes that teachers of cookery have made familiar 
in our homes, or give the scraps away, or throw them into 
the garbage kettle. Anything, rather than risk the family’s 
health by keeping an unsavory refrigerator. 

Since cleanliness is first cousin to hygiene, those 
whose motto is “health first” must hail with gratifi- 
cation the growing favor in which rugs as floor cover- 
ings are held. For, the most expert wielder of a 
broom cannot leave a carpet perfectly clean. Even 
after a thorough, systematic sweeping, particles of 
dust are still tucked away in the corners and along 
the edges where the carpet is tacked down. Until 
the regular house cleaning the dust goes on accumu- 
lating, laden, perhaps, with disease germs, and is not 
to be dislodged except by the vigorous treatment of a 
carpet-cleaning establishment. Thanks to modern 
inventiveness, the most modest home may now be 
equipped with polished floors and beautiful, though 
inexpensive rugs. Pine boards, by the use of ready- 
made floor stains and prepared varnish can be trans- 
formed, even by amateur hands, into good imitations 
of mahogany, cherry, rosewood, walnut, or oak; while 
rugs of all sizes and prices are shown in the stores. 
A housekeeper who has once known the ease with 
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which a rug-laid floor can be kept daintily clean will 
not be satisfied until in every part of her dwelling 
carpets have given way to the more convenient floor 
coverings. In the bedrooms, if nowhere else, this 
healthful fashion needs to prevail. Here, hygienic 
housekeeping must exercise its utmost vigilance, and 
severe simplicity be the rule. Shades only are best 
for the windows, but if drapery of some kind must be 
added, let it be sash curtains of some washable ma- 
terial which will cost little trouble or expense to send 
to the washtub frequently. It is well to remember, 
also, that harborers of sewer gas equally with gather- 
ers of dust are ever out of place, especially in the 
sleeping apartments. Stationary washstands are un- 
doubtedly a menace to health, and their convenience 
in a bedroom does not counterbalance the danger 
lurking in their drainpipes. 
RULES FOR THE BEDROOMS. 
. Use rugs rather than carpets. 

2. Have no draperies that cannot be readily cleaned. 

3. Banish stationary washstands. Defective plumbing 
is one of the worst foes with which hygienic housekeeping 
must do battle 

4. Have the rooms well ventilated, both night and day. 


Apropos of the question of plumbing, a true inci- 
dent may be related: Not many years ago a certain 
family moved into a much larger and apparently 
better house than the one in which they had formerly 
resided. ‘The new house was replete with every mod- 
ern convenience. ‘There were stationary washstands 


in every bedroom; there were toilet closets on each - 


upper floor; the kitchen was furnished with stationary 
washtubs; nothing seemed wanting to make the 
house an ideal place of abode. Though in the family 
there were little children, the family doctor's visits 
had been few and far between—until after the mov. 
ing. Then the baby began to be ailing—not sick, 
only “ailing.” Scarcely was it better ere another child 
was poorly—not sick, but “ poorly.” So it went on 
until every member of the family had needed the doc- 
tor’s services, not once but many times, especially 
through the winter when the dwelling was closed 
against draughts. It being a true physician's duty 
not only to cure a disease, if he can, but to obviate 
its cause, after due retlection the doctor said: “ My 
dear friends, you will never be well so long as you 
remain in this house. It is poisoned with sewer gas, 
that most insidious and formidable enemy of health. 
My advice to you is—move.” They were wise enough 
to do so, and into a house (still following the physi- 
cian’s directions) which was minus the deadly wash- 
stands. The doctor’s carriage is seldom seen now 
before their door, and very moderate are the bills, 
once more, which they semi-annually pay for medical 
attendance. 

Finally, whatsoever things are clean, whatsoever 
things are wholesome, whatsoever things are purify- 
ing, whatsoever things are sensible (whether stylish 
or not), if there be any virtue and any praise in hy- 
gienic housekeeping, let us think upon these. Surely, 


good health is more to be desired for our families 
than fine surroundings. Let our dwelling place, by 
all means, be the house beautiful if possible, not, how- 
ever, until we have first made it the house healthful. 
Does some objecting sister rise to say, “ The idea 
of discussing hygienic housekeeping and leaving out 
the food question! What’s the good of fresh air and 
perfect cleanliness in a home if, at the same time, the 
family is fed on trash—tinned meats and fruits, alum- 
whitened bread and the like?” True, dear sister. 
For, after all, the alpha and omega of health is proper 
nutriment. What this shall be, and how prepared, 
all lovers of hygienic housekeeping are invited to dis- 
cover fully and ably set forth in neighboring pages. 
—M. D. Sterling. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE PITCHER. 
WITH BUDS ON THE SIDE. 
The leaves were just turning to amber and red 
When I and my golden-haired Dilly were wed, 
And started to housekeeping, merry and glad, 
Although it was little of wealth that we had. 


A cottage, perched up on the crest of a hill, 

(The sun shining o’er it with hearty good will,) 

Whose windows were small, and whose flooring was rough, 
And all of its furniture scanty enough ; 


A couple of chairs and a high-posted bed, 

A bureau and “settle,” both painted in red, 

A stove and a table, a splint rocking-chair, 

A cupboard—though, like Mother Hubbard’s, ’twas bare! 


For dishes were lacking, and so I rode down 

To get a supply from the neighboring town. 

The plates and the cups and the saucers I bought 
Though not at all handsome, were lasting, I thought. 


The heavy delf soup dish was clumsy and square; 
The squat yellow bowl had no beauty to spare. 
So at the last minute, I bought for my bride, 

A little blue pitcher, with buds on the side ; 


A quaint, pretty thing, and it pleased her right well; 
In tasteful arrangements did Dilly excel, 

So she placed in the cupboard the china and delf, 
But the little blue pitcher, she set on the shelf. 


“ Too pretty to hide in the cupboard,” she said, 
Her eyes all a-sparkle, her cheeks glowing red; 
* We've little enough of fine fixings, you see, 
And this little pitcher is cute as can be.” 


And in the long years that together we spent, 
My Dilly and I, in the truest content, 

As an object of use, or an object of art, 

The little blue pitcher has acted its part. 


On “company days” it found room at our board, 
With rich yellow cream from the Alderney, stored; 
The rest of the time, the pine shelf it would grace, 
Where, filled full of flowers, it served for a vase. 


Though broken and gone are the china and delf, 
The little blue pitcher still stands on the shelf. 
More highly I prize it than silver and gold 

Or gems that the mines of the Orient hold 


For Dilly, dear saint, has been gathered away 
To Isles of the Blest, for this many a day; 
And thoughts it brings up, of my golden-haired bride. 
This little blue pitcher with buds on the side. 
—Hattiee Whitrner 
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DISHWASHING AS A SCIENCE. 


“ For nothing lovelier can be found, 
In woman, than to study household good.” 

T may safely be asserted 
that for pure and un- 
adulterated enjoyment, 
few womenof sane minds 
would turn to dishwash- 
ing in preference to any 
other form of diversion. 
But as the home is the 
central point of each 
family’s universe, it be- 
comes essential that 
every detail in connec- 
tion with the manage- 
ment of that home be 

done faithfully and thoroughly, and in the conscious- 
ness of duty performed and the knowledge that we 
are adding to the happiness of those near and dear 
to us, there comes the realization that even so pro- 
saic a task as dishwashing may become in a manner 
glorified through the impelling motive. If rightly 
managed, however, this need never be a duty from 
which to shrink. Given plenty of hot water, soap, 
suitable towels—and the willing mind—the tri-daily 
task may take its place among the sciences, if not the 
fine arts. 

The following simple rules—as taught in the cook- 
ing schools—hung in the kitchen, and followed, may 


prove of value to the young housekeeper or the 
“new girl” :— 


1. Collect knives, forks and spoons by themselves. 

2. Put away any food that has been left, on small, clean 
dishes, never leaving fragments on dishes in which they 
were served. 

3- Scrape all fragments sticking to dishes or pans into 
a refuse pail or in the back of the ash pan underneath the 
fire box, where they may dry out and then be burned. 

4. Arrange all dishes conveniently on the table, putting 
glass nearest the dish pan, then silver, next the fine-china, 
beginning with cups, saucers and pitchers, and lastly the 
sreasy dishes. 

5. Rinse out milk bottles, pitchers and egg cups with 

id water. Empty and rinse cups. Puj any dishes 

sed in baking to soak in cold water. Fill kettles and 
spiders full of cold water and set away from the stove 
to soak. If left on the stove, the heat hardens whatever 
has adhered to the sides in cooking and renders it harder 
to remove. 

6. Have one pan half filled with hot, soapy water. For 
this purpose, keep the soap in a shaker made for this 
object, or improvise one by putting a few holes through 
the bottom of a small lard or cottolene pail. Never leave 
the soap in the dish pan to waste and stick to dishes. Have 
a second pan ready full of hot water for rinsing before 
draining. 

7. Wash glasses first, slipping them one at a time side- 
ways into the hot water, so that the hot water touching 
them outside and inside at the same time may obviate the 
danger of breakage from unequal expansion. Dry imme- 


cloth hemmed and kept for this purpose. 

8. Wash the silver, and wipe at once from the soapy 
water, rubbing any piece with silver polish that seems at 
all discolored. 

9. Wash the china, standing the plates and saucers on 
edge in the rinsing pan, and setting the cups right side 
up that they may be thoroughly rinsed. Scald the milk 
pitchers. 

10. Wash steel knives and forks in warm, not Aot water, 
scouring the blades, if necessary. Never leave the handles 
in water, as it tends to loosen them. 

11. Rub tins inside and out, using sapolio if discolored, 
and paying especial attention to the seams of the double 
boilers. Set on back of range to dry. 

12. Wash ironware inside and out with hot, soapy water, 
rinse thoroughly in clear water and dry. Dripping pans 
and kettles that have been used with grease may be wiped 
off first with a soft paper, to remove as much of it as pos- 
sible, then washed in the suds, with a tablespoonful of 
soda added to the water. Granite dishes browned by 
neglect may be cleaned by boiling a half hour in soda 
water, then rubbing vigorously. Do this several times if 
necessary. 

13. Coffeepots should never be washed inside with suds, 
but in clear water. Dry thoroughly on back of stove, 
wiping out with a clean cloth when dry, to remove the 
brownish sediment that is apt to cling to the pot. 

14. Wash dish towels in lukewarm soapy water, rinse 
thoroughly and dry after every meal, and they will keep 
soft and clean 

The cleansing of cut glass would scarcely come 
under the head of ordinary prosaic dishwashing, but 
perhaps a few suggestions may not be amiss regard- 
ing this process, which seems almost one of the fine 
arts pertaining to housewifery. 

Wash the article in warm soapsuds, using a stiff 
brush carefully through all the cuttings. Rinse the 
glass thoroughly in clear water of the same tempera- 
ture, and then let it drain for a few moments before 
putting it in a box of coarse sawdust, filling ail the 
cuts and leaving it five or ten minutes. Finally, give 
it another brushing through all the cuts with a dry 
brush, and wipe inside and out with a lintless cloth. 
For decanters, carafes or oil bottles, a small sponge 
tied to the end of a stick will be found efficacious. 
With proper care, cut glass should never grow dingy, 
but keep its pristine brilliancy for at least a century. 

—Emma Paddock Telford. 
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EGG CHEESE CAKES. 

(FILLING FOR PASTRY SHELLS.) 
’Tis an old recipe I give: 
Six hard boiled eggs rubbed thro’ a sieve 
One fourth a pound of butter spare; 
The same of sugar—mix with care. 
Dried currants will improve them, too, 
If these are relished, add a few. 
Juice of one lemon and the rind, 
And add, when these have been combined, 
Nutmeg and brandy to the taste, 


And with this mixture fill the paste. 
—A. M. /. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 

How to Obtain Them and How to Keep Them. 

LEQ 7 are all sorts of hands in 
¥=| the world, long and_ short, 
plump and slender; the fair, 
soft hand of the careless beauty, 
the square, hard hand of the 
working méchanic, the long, 
delicate hand of the poet and 
mystic. And there are hands 
which to a stranger might seem 
rough and unsightly, but which 
to friends are beautiful and 
dear, because of the blessings 
which fall from them, the gracious uses to which 
they are put. And again, there are white, dimpled 
hands which are positively ugly because they are 
useless, perhaps cruel. 

It has been said that the hand expresses the nature 
of its owner more accurately than does the face ; that 
he who knows how to read the language of the hand 
has the key to one’s character. If this be true, the 
hand, to be truly beautiful, must be shaped by a 
beautiful soul. But leaving to themselves the subtle 
relations between the inner and outer being, let us 
consider for a moment the mere surface beauty of 
the hand, which most people think so attractive, and 
which certainly is desirable. 

Many think it difficult, even impossible, to attain 
this beauty. especially for those who must labor with 
the hands and have little time to devote to their care. 
Nevertheless, it is possible, and usually not very 
difficult. Every one, the toilers with the rest, may 
have comely hands, and without any sacrifice of duty, 
as the time and thought demanded is very little. 
‘That little, however, is essential. And though every 
hour may seem full to overflowing, on careful con- 
sideration one usually finds something among the 
daily occupations which has absorbed more attention 
than is absolutely necessary. Take a little from this. 
Take ten minutes each day, fifteen the first week, if 
possible. It will pay in the end, even if for a time 
the hair is not curled, or the garment trimmed. Ten 
minutes is not much, but if properly used, it will do 
a great deal, perhaps all that is desired. 

The first point to be noted is the general health; 
for anything which affects it mars the beauty of the 
hands as well as of the face. If the circulation is 
poor, the hands are likely to be either red and rough, 
or clammy and sallow. Red hands and nose are 
often the direct result of over-tight clothing. Fre- 
quent bathing promotes a healthy circulation by 
stimulating the skin to action and keeping open the 
excretory ducts, so relieving the interior organs of 
undue pressure and congestion. This, of course, 
benefits the complexion, making it clear and smooth. 
Therefore, for speedy and complete success, wear 
loose clothing, bathe often, and keep skin, stomach, 
lungs, liver, all in good working order. Then con- 
sider the local treatment. What this shall be depends 


on the special needs of the hands. What suits some 
will not always benefit others. Care and judgment 
must be exercised in selecting remedies. 

Perhaps no one thing is more essential to beauty 
of the hands than well kept nails, and nothing is more 
often neglected. So give to the nails the first atten- 
tention. An expensive manicure set is a pretty thing 
to have on the dressing table, but it is not necessary. 
A pair of sharp scissors and a good file are the chief 
requisites. The nails must never be bitten off, and 
breaking should as much as possible be guarded 
against. Trim them with the scissors, then file the 
edge until it is smooth and rounded like the end of 
the finger. If the skin has grown high on the base 
of the nail, soak the fingers five minutes in borax 
water, when it can probably be pushed back, leaving 
the white crescent clear. Ragged edges may be 
clipped off with the scissors, but great care should 
be taken to avoid making the flesh sore. If this skin 
has been long neglected, a second or third trial may 
be necessary before the crescent will be entirely freed 
from its covering. In any case, never persist until 
the flesh about the nail is bleeding and sore. This 
will only retard the cure, beside being very uncom. 
fortable. After the first few times, it will probably be 
enough each day to push this thin skin back with the 
towel when it is moist after washing. 

If the nails are very dull, a chamois skin polisher 
may be useful; but the nails are usually better oti 
without polishing, beyond what may be given by a 
little gentle rubbing with the palm of the other hand. 
A high polish is not desirable. Except in extreme 
cases, where heroic treatment seems necessary, it is 
best to avoid all the acids, creams, pink powders, and 
other nostrums which professional manicures use and 
sell. They usually do more harm than good in the 
end, and from inexperienced use might result in 
serious injury. 

The hands should be kept perfectly clean, but 
much soaking in soapy water must be avoided. Use 
wire dish cloths for kettles and frying pans, dish mops 
for table dishes and lamp chimneys. Never handle 
stoves or iron utensils without a holder. Wear gloves 
as much as possible about the work, especially when 
out of doors. Keep an old pair handy, and after one 
gets used to it, she will not mind the trouble of slip- 
ping them off and on, while she will enjoy the result 
of her painstaking. After washing the hands, rinse 
off the soap with clear, cold water, and use a soft 
towel, wiping between the fingers till all are thor- 
oughly dry. Then rub them with dry oatmeal, bran, 
or cornmeal. Sometimes use the meal in the water 
instead of soap. A good cream which dries in readily 
may be used if prepared. 

If it is necessary to have the hands in soapsuds 
for any length of time, much of the bad effect may 
be prevented by careful treatment immediately after- 
ward. Wash and rinse them well, then rub into them 
a few drops of lemon juice or fruit vinegar, and dry 
as before. The acid counteracts the alkali of the 
soap and prevents roughening and chapping. It isa 
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good plan to keep a cut haiitin on the toilet table or 
near the kitchen sink for this purpose, and also for 
promptly r moving stains. 

Before retiring at night, wash the hands with white 


castile soap, rinse and dry, then rub on a healing 
cream or lotion. ‘There are good ones in the market, 
but some which are easily compounded at home are 
quite as efficacious and less expensive. 

Recipes will be given for a few whose merits have 
been tried and proved. Every one must decide for 
herself what is best suited to her particular case. 
She will be safe in experimenting, as all are simple 
and harmless. 

If the hands are red and rough, put a few drops of 
lemon juice into the beaten white of an egg. If 

emons are not at hand, a little alum water may be 
usedinstead. Rub some of this mixture on the hands 
at night, letting it dry on. Some claim this to be the 
best lotion known for making the hands white, soft 
and smooth. It is equally good for the face and neck. 

Glycerine is good for some skins, but should never 
be used alone. For chapped hands mix together 
three ounces of rose water, one-half ounce glycerine, 
one-half drachm borax. Apply at night. 

Greasy creams are often recommended, but the 
majority of women find more than the occasional use 
of them undesirable. Among the best oils for the 
skin are sweet almond oil, lanoline and cocoa butter. 
Farmers’ wives and daughters have an excellent 
lotion at hand in the sweet cream of their dairies. 

if the hands are tanned, frequent applications of 
lemon juice will make them white again, so also will 
magnesia mixed into a paste with soft water and 
spread over the hands. When dry, wash it off with 
castile soap and warm water. This is excellent for a 
tanned face also. 

Freckles do not often attack the hands, but if any 
one counts these tormenting little spots among her 
afilictions, she may wash them several times a day 
with sour milk and horse-radish. Put one ounce of 
horse-radish into a pint of milk and let it stand from 
six to twelve hours before using. 

if the veins are becoming too prominent, bathe the 
hands often with witch-hazel, and give e them a gentle, 
daily massage. This practice is almost ‘certain to 
remedy the trouble, and at the same time it will 
improve the texture of the skin. 

With daily care and simple remedies, two or three 
months will show a wonderful improvement in the 
most unpromising hands. The trouble is so small 
that when one is once in the habit, it will scarcely be 
noticed, while the result is very agreeably in evidence. 

—Helena Korte. 

THE minstrels of the year have gone away, 

The woods re-echo not with joyous song, 
But where the leafless vines hang, bare and gray, 

The rising tempest, as it sweeps along, 
Evokes a minor strain, as breezes blow 

Across the strings of some discarded lute, 
And wake again the dreams of long ago, 

Which are but ghosts—the singer being mute. 

—Flavel Scott Mines. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


{(1) Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty 
Massage Treatment for the Face —Skin Food and Steaming, 

(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse—Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 

(3) dnerease of Avoirdupois in Middle Life.—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness 

(4) Perfumes.—How to make them at Home 


(3) The Fi 


-Satchets—Distilled 
gure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 
ing the Neck, ‘Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces 


(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—T ranspar- 


ent Soap— Medicated Soap- When to use Soap on the Face 
(>) The Bath —Tepid—Hot Soapsuds-— Bath tor Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face 


(8) The Complexion—Detinition of —The 
tent Influence of Morning Air 
Why 


Ideal Complexion — Po- 
Formula for Clearing the Complexion 
Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotior 

(9) ¢ Bicycle.—How to postpone Old Age—Proper Costume tor 
the W at —Secret of content tor Women 

(to) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
— Disguise be White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes Care in 
Reading ro’ Sewing. 

(1) Facial Disfigurements.—Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads 
Moth Patches and Supertiuous Hair. 

(12) The Hair —A Good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COMPLEXION.—DEFINITIONS OF 


PHE IDEALCOMPLEXION 
— POTENT INFLUENCE OF MORNING AIR FORMULA FOR 
CLEARING THE COMPLEXION — WHY THE FACE IS ROUGH 
AND THE BODY SMOOTH — FRECKLE LOTION. 


=-7 OMPLEXION is a word referring partic- 
®, ularly to the hue and texture of the skin. 


=. i The ideal is firm, clear, smooth and vel- 
vety-looking, whether fair or dark. A 


{5 complexion may have the pallor of marble 
MN and be a result of an unhealthy condition of 
7 the system. Such is hardly beautiful. A 

normal physical condition presupposes that 
the ruddy glow of health mantles the cheek with the 
blush of the rose. Nothing is so attractive as a clear 
fine-grained skin. Strong color is not desirable ; 
tints rather than colors best please the refined eye. 
The worst detriments to a fine complexion 
proper diet, late hours, bad air, infrequent bathing 
and worry. Nervous people should adopt a diet of 
eggs, soups, celery, fish and salads; this cools the 
blood and leaves the vitality to supply the nerves 
instead of using it to digest heavy foods. All women 
who aspire to beauty should shun pastry and heavy 
meats, especially pork, and should eat brown bread 
in preference to white. Late hours and bad air give 
to the face a withered appearance; lack of frequent 
bathing closes the pores, and the body absorbs the 
impurities it should rid itself of, through the medium 
of the skin. 

The first rays of the sun, the purity of the early 
morning air, have a tonic effect upon the complexion. 
A lady may emerge at five o’clock from a badly ven- 
tilated sleeping apartment, looking faded and worn. 
After a brisk walk round the premises, breathing the 
invigorated air, listening to the birds singing, and 
absorbing the 


are Im- 


beauties of nature while they are at 


their best, she will re-enter the house an hour later 
looking five y 


ears younger and rivaling the roses in 
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the garden for beauty of tint. If sleep is required in 
the daytime, by all means take it after the noon meal, 
not in the beautiful morning. 


FORMULA FOR CLEARING THE COMPLEXION. 

To clear the complexion, the blood must be 
cleansed. ‘Take a teaspoonful of charcoal mixed toa 
sirup with honey and water, for three nights, then 
use a purgative to remove it from the system. It 
purifies the blood more effectually than anything else. 
French charcoal is preferred by physicians as it is 
more finely ground ; a large bottle of it should be 
kept among the articles for the toilet. 

Full-blooded girls, whose complexion gives them 
trouble bv unsightly eruptions and a flushed con- 
dition of the face, are urged to try the above. Take 
the charcoal cure about once a month to counteract 
an abnormal tendency. If the blood is pure and yet 
the face has a rough, weather-stained appearance, 
try the following: Mix one spoonful of tar in the 
best almond oil (one pint), they will best unite by 
being placed in a cup set in a pan of hot water. Stir, 
and if the compound is too thick to run easily, add 
more oil. Rub this on the face when going to bed, 
and lay patches of soft muslin on the face to keep the 
mixture from rubbing off. The bed linen must be 
protected by old sheets. In the morning wash the 
face in warm water, using good toilet soap, and the 
skin will be fresh, moist and smooth. This seems 
rather a disagreeable process, but the odor of the tar 
is not unpleasant, being suggestive of the breath of 
pine trees. Another formula for an irritable face is 
to bathe it in a pint of warm water containing one 
teaspoonful of carbolic acid and half a cupful of rose 
water. Care must be taken not to let the wash get 
into the eyes as it will make them smart. This wash 
is purifying, healing and speedy. It has been tried 
on babies broken out with the heat, with the most 
satisfactory results. 

In order to remove tan or bleach the complexion, 
proceed in the following manner: Bathe the face 
daily in a hot solution of chloride of lime in water, 
say two tablespoonfuls to a quart of water. Be as 
expeditious as possible, rinse in soft warm water and 
if the skin feels dry apply some favorite cream. The 
washing should be done in a.warm room before an 
open window, as the fumes of the lime are unpleasant, 

Here is an excellent wash for the face or body, 
which will absolutely remove all soil: Add a half- 
ounce of ammonia and a half-ounce of alcohol to a 
cupful of sea salt, and mix these ingredients with a 
quart of hot water. Bottle the whole, and let it stand 
for a day. In bathing the face, use a little of the 
water in the bowl, and it will be astonishing to wit- 
ness the revelation of cleanliness, no matter how 
clean one might have seemed before. 

WHY THE FACE IS ROUGH AND THE BODY SMOOTH. 

The reason why so many young women have rough 
faces is that they neglect the ordinary measures of 
cleanliness for the body, while they wash their faces 
religiously one or more times a day. The impure 
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matter which escapes from the pores all over the body 
breaks out in the only free spot, the face. Whenthe 
blood is festering with morbid matter, it is dangerous 
to good looks to clean a place for its outlet on the face. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of thorough cleanli- 
ness as a basis of beauty. Again, the clothing acts as 
a constant friction on the body, wearing away the 
dead particles of cuticle which will collect, and leav- 
ing a clear surface. The skin of the face does not 
share in this advantage, and the lack should be sup- 
plied by rubbing it with a piece of dry flannel once or 
twice daily. If the blood is in good condition and the 
complexion firm from massage treatment, a thorough 
rubbing with flannel will not irritate it and cause it to 
break out in unsightly spots. 

Freckles have ever been a source of uneasiness to 
the fair ones. Paleness is relieved rather than dis- 
figured by a few golden freckles. Girls with auburn, 
golden and brown hair are the ones who are afflicted 
with the little brown dots which look to them much 
more conspicuous than they really are. 

Freckles are of two kinds, those which are the 
result of exposure to the sun and those which are 
congenital. The latter are caused by an unequal dis- 
tribution of pigment or coloring matter in the skin. 
It is impossible to remove these spots without 
destroying the outer layer of the skin. This remedy 
is rather heroic treatment, and as they will return, it 
is not worth while to try it. 

Where freckles are the result of exposure to the 
sun and wind, the following formula is recom- 
mended: Take half a pound of clear ox gall, half 
a drachm each of camphor and burnt alum, one 
drachm of borax, two ounces of rock salt, and the 
same of rock candy. This should be mixed and 
shaken well every day until thoroughly united. The 
gall will then be transparent. It may take two or 
three weeks to accomplish this result. Then strain 
it through filtering paper, to be had of any druggist. 
Apply to the face during the day and wash it off 
at night. When judiciously repeated it will remove 
them effectually without further trouble. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

242. Rubbing steel knives with a very little oil on 
a cloth, to prevent rust. 

243. Cooking dried peaches by soaking at least 
three hours, cooking slowly, adding sugar when 
nearly soft, and setting away till the next day. 

244. Using boiling water as soon as it boils. 

245. Tapioca in any white soup. 

246. A few stalks of celery in any small birds that 
are roasted without stuffing. 

247. Broiling the larger pieces of lobster. 

248. Cutting pie crust in narrow strips, winding 
them around smooth sticks to bake and then filling 
them with jam or jelly. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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TIMES FULFILLMENT. 


A young girl dreamed. 
Life lay before her with its promises of hope and joy, 
She saw the good and pure to build and evil to destroy, 
Her star of fame and fortune brightly gleamed. 


A maiden smiled. 
Love whispered, “ Come to where thy life’s best service may be 
given, 
place where noble men and noble women long have 
striven.” 
The maiden turned, by Love’s sweet voice beguiled. 


The 
Tt 


A woman wept. 
The place of promised work and worth looked now a barren 
field, 
With only a few frail blossoms, from sun and wind to shield, 
Slowly she entered in and sadly slept. 


A mother prayed. 
One little group of human flowers had turned to her for care, 
She gladly loved and cherished them and oft in earnest prayer, 
Looked heavenward for guidance and obeyed. 
—Gilin Burton. 
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SATIRA ANN. 
How Old Gabe’s Sacrifice Was Rewarded. 
ABE, you're plum simple about S’tiry Ann. 
fl at As ef good worsted, made up to home, 
=\S, wasn’t good enough for her Sunday’s best, 
~, that you must go and get her a silk mixed, 
’\", and a mantel maker to cut and baste it. In 

“4* mine and your mother’s days we didn’t have 

| such fine fixin’s.” 

“But society makes more requirements now 
than it did then, Aunt Jemimy.” 

“It don’t require paupers to be dressed in silk 
mixed no more now than it did then, and it’s not ac- 
cordin’ to fitness.” 

“You must not call Satiry a pauper to me, Aunt 
‘Mime. You know she had respectable bornin’, and 
its not her fault that she’s poor and an orphan. 
When mother and me took her to raise—a little, slim, 
big-eyed thing of ten—I promised I’d be a—a parent 
to her, and I ain’t no cause to regret all I’ve done 
for her, for she’s been more than a daughter to—to 
She’s so kind and good that everthe cats 
love her more than common.” 

“That's ‘cause she gives them their eatin’. It’s a 
sinful waste, the plates of good broken vittels she 
sets down to them cats.” 

“Aunt "Mime, I think we can feed two cats off our 
table scraps without its bein’ imputed any great ex- 
‘ravagance, ’specially as the mice would pretty nigh 
take us if we didn’t keep’em. As for Satiry, every 
orute critter on the place loves her.” 

“An’ some that ain’t brute critters too, I’m 
guessin.’ 

Gabriel colored and gave his aunt a sidelong 
glance. She saw, but pretending not to, went on: 
“How's her an’ Luke Snell gettin’ on? You've 
igged her out so fine now I reckon he'll be poppin’ 
‘he question pretty soon, for fear some of the other 
‘ellows gets ahead of him; for it can’t be gainsaid 
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that S’tiry Ann has plenty of admirers, but for my 
part I never could see any beauty in a complexion of 
chalk and cheese. Shouldn't wonder if she'd make 
a heap of doctor’s expense for the man that marries 
her.” 

“ Satiry has perfect health, aunt.” 

“No sign she'll always have; but it Luke wants 
to risk it | reckon he’s able, an’ it’s none of our 
concern.” 

Gabriel flushed again, and then turned pale to the 
tips of his fingers, all the blood in his being seeming 
to surge in one great wave about his heart. 

“I must be going,” said he, rising. ‘“ Must | tell 
mother you'll be over to-morrow? She wanted spe- 
cial for you to come.” 

“Yes; I reckon.” 

“It’s wonderful how Gabe sticks up for S’tiry 
Ann,” said the aunt, as she looked after the retreat- 
ing form of her nephew, “an’ tain’t for nothin’ 
neither or | miss my reckonin’. I wish Luke would 
marry her offhand an’ get her out of the way, for I 
don’t want my children knocked out of the prospect 
of inheritin’ the best farm in the county by that little 
white-faced thing. Men’s never too old to make 
fools of themselves, an’ Gabe’s only thirty.” 

Yes, only thirty; that was all, but he had been 
called “old Gabe ” so long that the idea of seniority 
had long since attached tohim. He had not resented 
the appellation when, in his teens, it was first applied 
to him, but now, as he pursued his way along the 
meadow path, it impressed him with a keen sense of 
injustice. 

“TI wonder if Satiry cares anything out of the 
common for Luke Snell,” he went on thinking. “I 
never thought of them as anything but friends till 
Aunt ’Mime set me on it to-day. It’s plain she 
doesn’t think of there being anything in me tor a 
young girl to fancy. I wonder if she really has a 
suspicion of the state of my feelin’s, and what she'd 
think if she had. Think me a fool, I reckon; which 
I s’pose lam. Well, if it’s to be Luke, I'l] not stand 
in the way, and, most of all, I'll never let Satiry 
guess. She's more than life to me, and it'll be more 
than death to give her up and make no sign, but old 
Gabe can do it.” 

Wise Aunt "Mime! She had counted not amiss on 
the effect her words would have on Gabe. Once 
make him think that Satira’s happiness depended on 
his silence; and he could die and make no sign. 
* For, if she loves Luke, it would pain her kind little 
heart to know that I care,” thought he; but a great 
surge of pain swept his being as he thought how in 
the plenitude of his affection he had lavished on his 
heart's idol the personal adornments he so rejoiced 
to bestow, only the sooner to lose her because of the 
added attractions they gave her in the eyes of a 
younger and handsomer rival ; but, having made his 
renunciation, it was the nature of the man that it be 
whole-souled, and thenceforth he did what he could 
to make, as he supposed, the waters of true love run 
smooth. 
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It soon became evident to him that Luke hada 
“more than common fancy” for Satira, and he did 
not stop to question for a moment that she returned 
the sentiment; so if he often hurt her by his own 
coldness and change of demeanor, he was uncon- 
scious of it, and Aunt Jemima failed not to help 
along the illusion that it was, as she expressed it, “a 
sure case between the young folks.” 

““Why do you never get me to help you with your 
figgers any more?” Satira ventured timidly, one even- 
ing when Gabriel was struggling with several pages 
of accounts. 

“1 s’posed you wouldn’t care to— now.” 

“Why sow/” with an accent and a searching 
glance, but he avoided meeting her eyes. Dared he 
let her sit beside him, as in the olden time—some 
three months in reality, but years as reckoned by 
what he had felt and suffered—and risk the acci- 
dental touch of her little fingers, or her fluffy hair, 
perchance, against his cheek, as they bent over the 
ledger together. 

“This once,” love pleaded, ere he answered, “ If 
you’re sure you don’t mind, I'd be proud to have you.” 

“If he’s sure I don’t mind. Why will he treat all 
my little kindnesses so cool, and as if he thought | 
didn’t mean them? And he’s done so much for me. 
Seems as if all at once he’s got set against me,” Sa- 
tira was thinking, as she went on adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing, the pain in her tender little 
heart growing heavier and heavier as the slow min- 
utes ticked away, for it was in vain that Gabriel tried 
toseem his old natural self, and in order to avoid 
“ making a fool of himself,” he assumed a coldness of 
demeanor that was chilling her, so that it was with 
the utmost effort that she kept a steady voice as she 
went on. At last tne effort became too much for her. 

“Nine and nine are eighteen and seven are twenty- 
five, with two to carry,” she faltered, and just then a 
big tear plashed down on the page and she could 
not see what came next. 

Gabriel turned and took her face between his two 
hands, and for the first time in weeks looked squarely 
in her eyes, but the long lashes drooped, the blood 
mounted to her face and two more tears rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. 

* What is it, Satira? Is it anything about Luke? 
Maybe old Gabe can make it right for you, if it’s 
only a lover's quarrel.” 

* Lover's nonsense! 
never had seen him.” 

* Why, ar’n’t you engaged to him, Satiry? ” 

‘No; I’m not.” 

“ But you love him, don’t you ?” 

“No; I never!” 

“Do you love any one, Satiry ?” 

The flushed face drooped lower, but no answer 
came. He raised her face again. 

* Satiry, look at me.” 

For an instant only, the gray eyes unveiled them- 
selves, but Gabriel saw that in their depths which 
set his nerves thrilling. 


Bother Luke! I wish | 
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“ Satiry, can it be possible that you love me?” 

“Would it be so very wonderful if I did?” 

“It would be a glimpse of the Delectable Moun- 
tain, after wallowin’ for ages in the Slough of 
Despond.”’ 

“ There’s some that deserve to stand plump on top 
of the Delectable Mountain, for very goodness,” 
answered Satira. 

“ Satiry,” there was a ring of pain in his voice, * do 
you love me for what I’ve done for you?” 

“T love you because—just because I love you.” 

“And you do not think me old and ugly ?”’ 

“Old and ugly!” 

That was all she said, but there was a look in her 
eyes, a ring in her voice that satisfied him. 

“Oh, Satiry!” as his arms encircled her, * an hour 
ago I thought I was the most miserable of men; now 
I know I’m the happiest.” 

So Aunt ’Mime’s heirs lost their prospect of * in- 
heriting the finest farm in the county ” after all. 

—Mrs. Harriet A. Chute. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON WAFFLES. 
A corner cupboard quaint and old, and on each dusty sheif, 
Queer relics of the olden times, frail glass and bits of delf. 


A baby’s toys, a silken purse, a fan all lace and pearls, 

And shut within a dainty box, two faded yellow curls. 

A girlish, dimpled, laughing face, ah! me, this faded hair 

And pictured semblance, now, are all that’s left of one so fair. 

Great grandmamma, for fifty years, above her quiet grave, 

Have blown the drifting winter snows, while summer grasses 
wave. 

Here is the sampler where she learned to make the alphabet, 

And here the satin shoes, in which she danced the minuet. 


Right well, I ween, she liked to go to party and to rout, 
And yet she was a famous cook, ’tis said—beyond a doubt. 


Here is her olden cook’ry book, I look, and still can see 
All faintly traced in faded inks, each old-time recipe. 


They’re signed by many stately dames that hist’ry knows full 
well, 

O, could they speak, what wondrous tales, these recipes might 
tell! 

“ Writ by our hand,” the legend saith, let’s see, now here is one, 

Why, bless me, do I read aright? ’Tis Martha Washington! 


And did she write it?) Ah who knows ? 
I see: 


“Ve Lady Martha Washington, her Wattle Recipe.” 


These are the words 


“ Beat now,” is writ upon this page, “ six eggs till they are light, 

Then, into these you lightly sift one pound of flour, white. 

“Next, milk your cow; just three half pints take from the 
gentle beast, 

Put in a teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoons of yeast. 


“ Now call the maids, and bid them beat the whole with all their 
might, 
Then put it by the kitchen fire and let it rise o’er night. 


*“ When morning comes, this mixture stir,” says Lady Wash 
ington, 

* And then in well-greased irons, bake until the whole is done.’ 

A simple recipe, you see, ‘tis made without much fuss, 

But what the country’s “ Father” ate, will surely do for us. 


—Lizs1e M. Hadley. 
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CATAPLASMS. 
An Overlooked Art—That of Poultice Making. 


HE art of poultice making justly 
deserves a passing glance. What 
is more gratifying to a throbbing 
pain than the application of a 
cataplasm, moist and hot. Surely 
it behooves every housekeeper to 
be skilled in theirfashioning. The 
utility of a poultice depends al- 
most wholly upon the resulting 
heat and moisture without reference to the peculiar 
qualities of its ingredients. The notable exceptions 
to this rule are: Mustard and “spiced” poultices 
which are local irritants; charcoal and yeast poul- 
tices, which are antiseptics, and ice poultices. Any 
inert, demulcent substance easily made into a batter, 
as tlaxseed meal, corn meal, slippery-elm bark, starch, 
bread and milk, oatmeal or arrow-root, is suitable for 
poultices. Of the many domestic articles used for 
this purpose, perhaps potatoes, carrots, onions and 
turnips are more frequently chosen. 

Whatever material is used, when ready for use the 
poultice should be light, smooth, free from lumps, of 
the consistency of thin batter, and as hot as can com- 
fortably be borne. It should be slowly and gently 
applied, covered with oil silk, mackintosh, or oil paper 
and a thick layer of cotton batting, and bound se- 
curely in place by the use of a bandage or swathe. 
A poultice protected in this manner will retain its 
heat from two to four hours. It should be changed 
sufficiently often to maintain a uniform degree of heat, 
a fresh poultice being used each time. Twenty or 
thirty drops of laudanum sprinkled over its “face” 
immediately before application eases pain. 

Stupes. 

Squares of flannel. cotton wadding, or spongiopilin 
wrung out of boiling water are called stupes, and give the 
simplest means of utilizing heat and moisture. They are 
applied in rapid succession for from five to ten minutes. 
iollowed by an intermission of one or two hours. The 
usual method of preparing them is as follows: Place the 
squares of flannel smoothly in the center of a towel: fold 
its margins over them, leaving its fringed ends free: im- 
merse that part of the towel covering the flannel in boiling 
water with the fringed ends outside the bowl; grasp the 
dry ends of the towel and wring it; unfold the towel from 
the ends and apply the stupe. Thus the hands are saved 
from contact with the boiling water, but, to insure hot 
stupes, the wringing must be done with expedition. Tur- 
pentine stupes are made by spreading thirty drops of tur- 
pentine over the hot flannel squares. 

Flaxseed Poultice. 

Stir freshly ground meal into an agate vessel of boiling 
water until the mass is smooth, free from lumps, and of 
proper consistency, care being taken to make it sufficiently 
moist, otherwise one of its purposes is defeated. Spread 
the mass thickly and smoothly over the surface of a cloth 
lying upon a heated platter, cover its “face” with old 
muslin or gauze and fold over and “tack” the edges to- 
gether. Quickly apply, cover, and fasten in place. Flax- 
seed poultices are usually recommended for ordinary pur- 
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poses, as they retain heat longer than other materials. 
The chief objection to them is their weight, which unfits 
them for use with infants. 

Corn and Oatmeal Poultices. 

Corn and oatmeal poultices are made by the same rule. 
They do not retain heat as long as flaxseed poultices, yet 
are equally heavy and cumbersome. 

Slippery-elm Poultice. 

The same rule is applicable here also. Finely powdered 
elm bark may be used alone. or may be combined in vary- 
ing proportions with flaxseed or corn meal. It makes an 
admirable poultice, light, mucilaginous and especially 
suitable for infants. 

Starch Poultice. 

Thoroughly dissolve the starch in a small quantity of 
cold water, add it to boiling water, and cook until a paste 
is formed. Apply either hot or cold. In the latter case 
the poultice should be changed, or moistened with cold 
water every twelve hours. This poultice possesses all the 
requisite virtues, lightness, smoothness, and the power of 
retaining heat. 

Bread and Milk Poultice. 

Mix finely divided stale bread into a pulp with hot milk. 
This poultice loses its heat and is apt to * sour.” 

Mustard Poultice. 

Mix equal parts of white mustard and fiour into a batter 
with cold water. Black mustard, thrice the strength of 
white, is proportionately diluted. For children the pro- 
portion of mustard should be smaller; for infants one or 
two teaspoonfuls are added to a slippery elm or flaxseed 
poultice. It must never remain in contact with the skin 
for a longer period than half an hour, unless the propor- 
tion of mustard is small. Avoid blistering, as the result- 
ing vesication is extremely painful and slow to heal. by 
enclosing the paste between layers of newspaper its lia- 
bility to blister is lessened. 

Spice Poultice. 

Enclose equal parts of coarsely powdered cinnamon and 

allspice in a flannel bag, wring out of cold water and apply. 


Hot water shouid never be used in preparing mus- 
tard and “spiced” poultices, as the volatile oils to 
which their activity is due are thus destroyed. 
Charcoal Poultice. 

Enclose equal parts of charcoal and corn meal thor- 
oughly mixed ina bag. The charcoal, which must always 
be perfectly dry, may be used alone by quilting it between 
two layers of cloth. It is chiefly used as an absorbent 
upon carbuncles and old ulcers. As it discolors the skin, 
yeast poultices are preferable. 

Yeast Poultice. 

Stir flour and water into a paste, add a little yeast and 
set the mass aside to “rise.” After fermentation has ac- 
tively begun, sew it up ina muslin bag sufficiently large 
to allow for the expansion of its contents. Change every 
twelve hours. 

Ice Poultice. 

Enclose chopped ice, between layers of bran, in a muslin 

bag. The rubber ice bag is preferable, as there is then no 


danger of wetting the clothes. 
—Eillis Johnston, M. D, 


He who doth here below but half a loaf possess, 
Who for his own can claim some sheltering nook’s recess, 
He who to none is either lord or thrall 
Go tell him he enjoys the world’s full happiness. 
—Omar Khayyam. 
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LACE KNITTING. 
For Those Who Like to Work Pretty Patterns. 


T is hardly an economy of time or 
money to sit down to the making 
of lace trimmings as a business. 
There are so many different and 
pretty machine embroideries and 
edgings, and they cost so little, 
that some very good practical 
women seriously question the good 
sense of a woman's troubling to 
make any trimmings for herself. 
Being so sensible, those women 
forget that there are those whose 
love for beauty must be expressed in minor works of 
art, since they are not gifted to do the greater works. 
They cannot make poems or pictures, but they can 
knit pretty laces, which are as useful if not as beauti- 
ful as the much worshiped “ pillow lace” which only 
few have the skill and patience to work. Then, too, 
the pleasure in watching a delicate pattern grow into 
form in one’s hands must not be overlooked. Pleas- 
ure is so shy a bird, if it will sing in a rustic cage, in 
the window, think twice before darkening the cage 
with a curtain to stop the song. The intricate pat- 
terns are less pleasing than the simple ones. The 
newest are not always the prettiest. 
It is with patterns as with wine and wood. 


“ Old books to read, old wood to burn, 
Old friends to converse with and old wine to drink.” 
We do not recommend the wine, but we do commend 
some old knitting patterns. There is a “spider pat- 
tern’ (crochet work) which is universally liked. It 
is seen very often—sometimes on curtains, couch 
covers, pillows, and fine or coarse, it is always pretty. 
A good rule for knitting is this: Never spend your 
idlest moment im knitting a pattern that is not pretty. 

It does not seem sucha waste of time when the 
knitting or crocheting accomplishes something that 
will endure. At county and town fairs are exhibited 
knitted spreads. The dreadfully practical woman 
says: “Such a waste of life, when you can buy a 
spread for ninety-nine cents.” So you can, Mother Sen- 
sible, but the ninety-nine-cent spread is not your own 
work, or your mother’s work, or yeur grandmother's 
work. It issomething to doa work that shall abide 
after you, something to have wrought out in moments 
of restful recreation a thing of use and beauty that 
will last and be prized by your children and their 
children after them. Certainiy it is wiser to do the 
things that last and are reaily fine than to spend the 
odd moments on the numberless little things that so 
soon become waste. 

The Mexican women are noted for their needle- 
work, sometimes called Mexican or Spanish drawn 
work. To know how to do this needlework is con- 
sidered a necessary part of their education, which in 
so many other ways is lamentably neglected. It was 
originally taught by the nuns, and the camphor-wood 


trunks full of the treasured work of sometimes three 
generations is something in which they may well 
take pride. 

What is really prettier, in a home, than one room 
where the finest belongings are the handiwork of the 
homekeeper? The knitted spread, the drawn-work 
pillow covers, the spider edging for the curtains, the 
hemstitched towels on the stand, the home-made “che- 
nille”’ rug on the floor, and what a lovely pillow case 
full would all this make for the young madam who is 
not required any longer to fill her pillow case with 
home-knit stockings. 

Knitting has this advantage over embroidery, it is 
more apt to be true and even. Housekeepers’ hands 
are not always in trim to work in floss or even to do 
white embroidery. Knitting is quite nice company, 
easily taken up, and the seam needle is quickly found; 
beside this there is something restful in the geomet- 
ric precision with which the pattern works itself out. 

Knitting is always a favorite pastime with the dear 
old mothers, and they knit evenest and truest who 
learned to knit when they were little girls. I am 
glad that I learned to knit when a child; it has helped 
me through many long sad days. In the sunset 
hours of my mother’s life she knitted almost con- 
stantly, and I knitted too, and our knitting needles 
clicked and were company for each other. It would 
not have been half so interesting to her if she had 
knitted in all those days alone. 


—TLudley of H—. 
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MORNING CALLS. 


Some mornings after breakfast, before I can the table clear, 
One of my nearest neighbors in her wrapper will appear. 
She looks upon my table in a consequential way, 

And peers into the pantry as I put the food away. 


She sees me wash the dishes, and as the lamps I trim, 

Her eyes and tongue are busy as she sits there, very prim. 

I knead my bread, she watches and wonders if "twill quickly rise ; 
She counts the grains of sugar I put into my pies. 


I beat the eggs and sugar and butter for my cake, 

She says, “ I il stay a moment and see how it will bake ;” 

I frost it, suil she lingers to say, “It really looks qu'te good, 
She does not have time for cooking—she lives on baker’s food 


” 


Into every nook and corner her eyes are sure to pry, 
She glances at the cobwebs festooned in a corner high. 
She wonders if I rea//y of that agent bought a book,— 
Her eyes then rest upon it with a very scornful look. 


My nerves are in a flutter, at last I see her go, 

I watch her going homeward it always rests me so. 
Perhaps in half an hour I hear her footsteps fleet 

As she trips up the sidewalk and calls across the street. 


She sits down by the window; Oh, how her tongue can fly! 
She tells young Mrs. Graham that I make too much cake and pie. 
Strange news she’s always telling,and she will say,“ It must be so; 
We live so near each other I ca’ help hearing, you know.” 


But for all things there’s a reason, and I whisper to myself 


As [hear her feet approaching : “ Love thy neighbor as thyse!f.” 


From her I’ve learned a lesson I would impress on all: 
When you know your neighbor’s busy, never make a morning 
call. 


—Lenora A:len. 
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THE OLD DINNER PAIL. 


I found it all stowed away up in the attic 

And covered with rust ; it had long been unused; 
I tenderly polished its battered old cover, 

And over the sweet days of childhood I mused. 


I lifted the handle ; how well I remember 
Its cheerful old squeak as I swung it along, 
While happily off to the schoolroom I wandered, 
When care seemed a vision, and life but a song. 


My childish companions, I see them before me 
Assembled for lessons as in the old days. 

1 see the dear brother,—what, was that a teardrop? 
I felt it, but scarcely can see for the haze. 


Ah! many a dinner we’ve tasted together, 
My brother and I, from just under this lid. 

I see the pail loaded with mother’s good cooking, 
And down at the bottom some sweet morsel hid. 


Kah! how this dust chokes me! and when I look backward, 
My life, too, seems empty and covered with dust ; 

For into it, since those too short days of childhood, 
Great sorrows and trials have eaten like rust. 


Go back now, companion old, into your corner ; 
You serve me no longer, your usefulness gone, 
I} banish you from me, with vain recollections, 
For work is before me and I must push on. 
—Mayme Isham. 
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HOT PUDDINGS FOR COLD DAYS. 
Recipes That Will Prove Themselves in the Eating. 
English Plum Pudding. 

NE pound of beef suet, three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar, one pound of flour, six eggs, one 
pint of milk, one pound of raisins, one pound 
of currants, three-fourths of a pound of citron, 

two grated nutmegs, one teaspoonful of ground clove, one 
teaspoonful of ground mace, one tablespoonful of salt, 
and one-half cupful of brandy. Chop the suet and rub it 
toacream. It is needful to have a warm pan or bowl for 
Add the sugar, and mix until creamy, then add the 
brandy, then the milk alternately with the flour. The 
spices and salt should be mixed with the fiour. Beat the 
eggs very light, and add to the mixture; lastly, add the 
fruit. Butter one large or two smaller molds, nearly fill 
them, cover closely, and steam for eight hours. Serve 
with hard sauce. The raisins should be stoned and 
chopped. By doubling this rule, one can prepare several 
puddings, that will keep well for some mogths. When 
needed for use, they should be heated for one hour, in a 
steamer. For a small family, an excellent way is, to cook 
the puddings in baking powder boxes, or in any small tin 
that can be covered, as they require a close cover while 
cooking. 
Dark Fruit Pudding. 

For this is required one quart of flour, a cup half 
filled with molasses, and filled up with sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one pint of sour cream, and one large 
cupful of mixed fruit; raisins, currants and citron. Mix 
the molasses, sugar and cream in a bowl, add the flour 
and salt, and beat it well; then the fruit, and lastly add 
one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in one tablespoonful 
of boiling water. Put the mixture in a covered mold, 
and steam three hours. Serve with creamy sauce. This 
is very good for a Sunday dinner, as it can be cooked on 


Saturday, in the steamer with the brown bread, and heated 
for an hour on Sunday. 
Steamed Dutch Pudding. 

One pint of flour, two scant teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and three-fourths of a cupful of milk. 
Mix the flour, salt and baking powder, and sift; then rub 
into it the butter. Beat the eggs light, add the milk, and 
mix with the flour. Pare four or five apples, remove the 
cores, and cut intoeighths. Mix with the dough. Butter 
well a pudding mold, and place the mixture in it. Cover 
closely and steam for one hour. Serve with any sauce. 
Baptist Pudding. 

For this may be used a quart can of blueberries, or in 
summer time a quart of blueberries may be cooked with 
one pint of water, and one cupful of sugar. The fruit 
should be hot when the pudding is prepared. Cut a five- 
cent loaf of bakers’ bread into thin slices, and butter them 
well; then soak them in the hot fruit. Put this mixture 
into a buttered mold, and steam it for one hour. Serve 
with cream, or a hot sauce if preferred. 

Cocoanut Pudding. 

One quart of stale bread shou:d be broken up fine, and 
soaked for two hours in two quarts of cold milk. At the 
end of that time, beat four eggs with one-half cupful of 
sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of salt, and stir into the bread 
and milk. Then add one cupful of prepared cocoanut, 
and one-half cupful of finely cut citron. This may be 
baked in a pudding dish for three-quarters of an hour, or 
may be cooked in the steamer one hour. Serve with 
creamy or hard sauce. 

Baked Apple Pudding. 

Beat two eggs, add one cupful of sugar, and beat it well. 
Add one cupiul of milk, alternating with two cupfuls of 
flour in which has been mixed two scant teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Then add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Pour this mixture into a buttered dish, and cover 
well with sliced apples. Sprinkle sugar over, and a slight 
grating of nutmeg. Bake one-half hour in a quick oven, 
Serve with egg sauce or lemon sauce. 

Cottage Pudding. 

Beat together well, two eggs and one-half cupiul of 
sugar. Add three tablespoonfuls of soft butter, and beat 
again. Add one cupful of milk, alternating with two cup- 
fuls of flour, into which has been mixed two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Bake in a round or square tin pan. 
Serve with egg sauce or strawberry sauce. 

Steamed Indian Pudding. 

One scant cupful of corn meal, one large cupful of sour 
milk, one cupful of chopped beef suet, one-half cupful of 
molasses, and one teaspoonful of salt. Mix the milk and 
molasses, add the meal, salt and suet, and lastly add one 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in one tablespoonful of 
hot water. Pour this into a buttered mold, cover closely 
and steam it three hours. Serve with molasses sauce. 
A cupful of berries, or of apple, is an improvement to 
this old-time pudding. 

Steamed Apple Dumpling. 

Make ready one large quart of pared, cored and quar- 
tered apples, one pint of boiling water, and one cupful of 
sugar. To one pint of flour add two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt, and one teaspoon- 
ful ot sugar, and sift these together. Rub into this one 
tablespoonful ot butter. Mix it with one cupful of milk. 
Butter a Washington pie plate, spread this mixture on it, 
and steam it for half an hour. When you put this into 
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the steamer, put the pint of boiling water and cupful of 
sugar in a stewpan, and over the fire, and when it boils, 
add the apples. When thoroughly cooked add any sea- 
soning you like; a little nutmeg, or lemon extract. Place 
the hot apple sauce in a pretty pudding dish, and slide 
the hot dumpling from the plate on to the apple. Serve 
with creamy sauce. 

Cherry Cups. 

Open a can of cherries, and drain the juice from the 
fruit. Make the dough mixture like the preceding rule, 
using one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and one cupful of milk. But- 
ter well six or eightcups. Place a spoonful of the dough 
in each cup, then a few cherries, and cover these with 
more of the dough, having the cups about two-thirds 
full. Then place them in a baking pan, and pour into the 
pan some boiling water, to within one-third of the tops of 
the cups. Butter a paper and lay itoverthe cups Place 
the pan in a quick oven for half an hour. Serve with 
creamy sauce. 

Creamy Sauce. 

Beat to a cream one-half cupful of butter, and gradu- 
ally beat into it one cupful of fine sugar, and four table- 
spoonfuls of wine or one teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon 
extract. When this is light and smooth, place the bow] in 
a basin of hot water, add one-fourth of a cupful of boiling 
water, and beat until the sauce is smooth and creamy. 
Then remove it at once from the hot water. For cherry 
cups, heat some of the cherry juice, and add to the butter 
and sugar, in place of flavoring and hot water. 

Hard Sauce. 

Beat to a cream one cupful of butter, and gradually beat 
into it two cupfuls of sugar. Add one-fourth of a cupful 
of wine, or any flavoring preferred. When it is smooth 
and creamy, pile it roughly on a pretty dish, place it where 
it will get very cold, and before serving grate some nutmeg 
over it. 

Lemon Sauce. 

Boil together for fifteen minutes, one cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of water, and the grated rind and juice 
of two lemons, Then place the basin containing this boil- 
ing mixture in another of boiling water, and stir into it 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs. Beat it rapidly for 
three minutes; remove from the hot water and beat three 
minutes more. It is then ready to serve. 

Egg Sauce. 

Separate the whites and yolks of two eggs, (very fresh 
ones). Beat the yolks until very light, add two-thirds of 
a cupful of sugar, and beat well. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff dry froth, and then beat it with the yolks 
and sugar. Add any flavoring desired. This should not 
stand long before being used. 

Molasses Sauce, 

Boil together one cupful of molasses and one-fourth of 
a cupful of butter, for five minutes, and serve it hot. 
Strawberry Sauce. 

Mash and sift strawberry jam, or canned strawberries, 
until you have one-half cupful. Add this to the rule for 
creamy sauce just before serving. 

These rules are a few of the many that have been 
in use in a family of one hundred guests, for some 
years. With a little thought, they can be so varied 

as to give a variety of puddings. Any one that is 
made with fresh or canned fruits, can be made from 


any other fruit than here given. A pleasing form for 
any pudding, is to cook it in cups or small molds, 
making individual puddings. These are especially 
attractive, if used in a large house where the food is 
served from another room than the dining room. I 
find that cocoa boxes, or baking powder boxes, are 


excellent for pudding molds. 
—Mrs. O. C. Daniell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
APPLIQUE WORK. 
Anent the Revival of a Popular Pastime. 

OW that there is a revival of this simple and 
effective work the following suggestions may 
be found of interest: For a library table- 
cloth use fine, firm felt, or broadcloth would 

be better. Lining of silk or canton flannel is indis- 
pensable, and silk velvet should be used for the ap- 
plied ornamentation. Cut from the velvet, grape 
leaves with stems and tendrils enough to form a run- 
ning vine border for the cloth; baste the pieces 
smoothly and securely in place. Cover the edges of 
leaves, stems and tendrils with narrow gold braid. 
Simulate veins in the leaves and high lights in the 
stems with lighter colored medizval silk in long etch- 
ing stitches. Finish the cloth with a tassel fringe of 
rope silk. An olive green cloth with grape leaves in 
very dark rich green and etching stitches in light 
green will be found very satisfactory, or a fawn-col- 
ored cloth with maple leaves in the autumn tints is 
a good combination. The maple leaves will look 
well applied in groups of two and three ina place 
along the edge of the cloth. The tassel fringe of rope 
silk may be the shade of the cloth. 

—Charilotie Whitcomb. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 

That an old tin bakes much better than a new one. 

That apples need washing and wiping before using for 
any purpose. 

That rubbers once used should be thrown away; new 
ones used every time will ensure perfectly kept fruit. 

That baking tins should not be scoured, but washed, 
after using, in soapy water, rinsed in clear hot water and 
dried on the back of the range. 

That a tin tunnel made to fit pint and quart jars is a 
great convenience in filling the jars at canning time; 
saves burnt fingers, temper, and is a useful thing to have 
in the kitchen. 

That a stale loaf of bread can be freshened by putting 
into a baking tin, covering with another tin and baking 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to heat and size of 
loaf. Then wrap in a cloth until cold. Cake can be 
freshened in the same way. 

That the best time to clean fruit jars is just as soon as 
they are emptied; washing in warm suds, rinsing in clear 
hot water and standing them top down to drain—ensuring 
a clean jar when needed. Place the cover beside the jar, 
not on it, if you wish to prevent the jar from having a 
musty flavor. 

J. P. 
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POTATOES FOR EACH DAY OF THE MONTH. 
Served in the Latest Culinary Styles. 


N order to show in how many ways potatoes 
may be cooked, are given below thirty-one 
recipes—one for each day of the month— 
omitting the most common. 

1.—Stuffed Potatoes. 

Bake the potatoes, cutting off the ends and scooping 
out the contents. Mix, when thoroughly mashed, with 
butter, two level tablespoonfuls for six potatoes; one egg, 
well beaten, for the same number; grated cheese. Con- 
sult the taste as to the quantity of cheese to be used. 
Work soft with milk. Stuff the skins carefully, replacing 
the ends. Put back in the oven, and let them stay long 
enough to be thoroughly hot. 

2 Potato Snow. 

Peel and boil six large mealy potatoes, adding a little 
salt to the water. Leave the saucepan on the fire and take 
out the potatoes, one by one, rubbing them through a 
sieve into the dish in which they will be placed on the 
table, being careful not to disturb their light flakiness by 
any touch of hand or spoon. Serve with melted butter. 
3.—Greamed Potatoes. 

Peel the potatoes and boil them until perfectly done. 
Mash very smooth and add a teacupful of rich milk, a 
larrge tablespoontful of butter and a little salt. Cream 
thoroughly, beating until very light. 
4.—Fried Potatoes. 

Peel and slice in small pieces, drying them well with a 
cloth. Fry in lard, stir them until crisp, and then lay 
them on a sieve to drain, A little salt should be sprinkled 
over them, and they should be, if possible, of a light, 
even brown. 
5.—Potatoes Fried in Cakes. 

Take potatoes that have been boiled—the freshly boiled 
are best. Mash smooth and add butter and cream: sea- 
son with pepper and salt. and make into cakes. Fry a 
light brown on each side. 

6. Stewed Potatoes. 

Peel the potatoes and drop in cold water. Let them 
stand three or four hours if old, but if not take them out 
at once, wipe dry and put on to stew. When well done, 
pour a sauce over them. The directions for the sauce are 
as follows: Two tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt, two 
teacupfuls of milk, stirred in gradually until smooth. Put 
this in a little saucepan placed in a pan of hot pvater. Stir 
constantly, and when it begins to boil add four ounces of 
butter. This sauce must be smooth and thoroughly 
mixed. Season with a little black pepper, if you like it, 
or a few sprigs of parsley. 

7. Potato and Chicken Croquettes. 

Peel, boil and mash one quart of potatoes. Add the 
yolks of four eggs and milk enough to make the potatoes 
moist. Put on the fire, stirring all the while, for two min- 
utes. Take it off and leave over night. The next morn- 
ing add the chopped fowl, some bread crumbs, a little 
milk, pepper and salt to the taste. Mold in a wineglass 
and fry a light brown. Serve with garnish of parsley. 
8.—Potato and Meat Croquettes. 

Mash smooth the boiled potatoes. Add one or two eggs 
and any kind of cold meat—beef, mutton or veal —chopped 
fine. with a very slight dash of cayenne pepper and a 
little onion chopped very fine. Salt to the taste. Use 


milk enough to make thoroughly moist. Make into either 
flat or round cakes and fry brown. 
9.—Potato Mince Balls. 

Parboil potatoes equal in quantity to two-thirds of the 
available cold meat—beef and a little ham, if convenient, 
chopped fine. Mash the potatoes and mix with the meat 
and one raw egg. Season with small bits of celery, pep- 
per and salt. Fry in round balls. 
10.—Potato and Fish Balls. 

Take equal parts of cold fish, shredded fine, and pota- 
toes boiled and mashed smooth. Beat in an egg and a 
few tablespoonfuls of rich milk, but do not make too 
moist. Salt to taste. Mix thoroughly and beat until 
light. Roll with a spoon into neatly-shaped oval balls, 
and fry brown. 

Potatoes au Gratin. 

Peel, boil and mash the potatoes. Chop lean boiled 
ham and a little parsley together. Put the ham in a stew- 
pan with a little melted butter and a pinch of flour. Sea- 
son with pepper and a small quantity of finely-rubbed 
thyme. If no thyme is at hand, a little dry mustard can 
be used. When hot, stir in enough eggs to make a thick 
custard, say four for a cupful of ham. Mix the potatoes 
thoroughly with this, adding a little butter, or gravy, if 
convenient, cover with bread crumbs and let it stay ina 
hot oven fifteen minutes. If you have the gravy, let it boil, 
and pour around the potatoes when you serve them. It is 
not necessary, however. 
12.—Potato Salad. 

A quart of mashed boiled potatoes, a large onion 
chopped fine, half a teacupful of milk, a little butter, salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix the potatoes, milk, butter and 
seasoning well. Let them stand until cool, and add the 
onion and following dressing: Beat three eggs light and 
mix with them half a pint of vinegar, a tablespoonful of 
white sugar and a heaping teaspoonful of prepared mus- 
tard, and, if liked, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. Garnish with celery leaves. 
13.—Another Potato Salad. 

Mix with the mashed potatoes any cold beef or other 
meat cut fine, also cold boiled egg. Pour over all a 
mayonnaise dressing. 
14.—Another Salad. 

Mash the potatoes with a spoon, and season with a little 
onion cut fine, pepper, salt, mustard and vinegar to the 
taste. Slice acold boiled egg and lay over the top. If 
water cresses can be had, cut them up and mix with the 
salad. They give a delicious flavor. 
15.—Haggis. 

This famous old Scotch dish is very simple. Cut the 
beef in small pieces and mix with mashed potatoes. Sea- 
son with pepper and salt. Use a plenty of butter and 
bake well. 
16.—Potato Loaf. 

Mashed potatoes, two eggs, well beaten; cold chicken 
shredded fine. Mix together, adding butter, pepper and 
salt, and making in the shape of a loaf. Bake brown. 
17.—Potato Pie. 

Place in the pastry alternate layers of mashed potatoes 
and slices of mutton or veal, and three cold boiled eggs, 
sliced. Season with salt, pepper and mace according to 
taste. Add butter on each layer, or pour gravy over it. 
Let the top layer be a thick one of potatoes, and brush 
with yolk of egg. 
18.—Another Potato Pile. 

Mix any kind of cold fowl, cut fine, with the mashed 
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potatoes. Add one or two eggs, if liked, season to taste, 
and use plenty of butter if no gravy is left from the fowl. 
Fill the pastry with this, also covering with pastry, 
and bake. 

19.—Potatoes in Their Jackets. 

This odd name is given to potatoes roasted in the skin, 
which, if one of the most primitive, is also one of the 
best ways of cooking them, as they keep their heat longer 
and are thoroughly done. 
20.—Baked Potatoes With Meat. 

Peel and bake whole, serving them with roast beef. 
They must be of a delicate brown, and are laid in the 
gravy around the meat. 
21.—Baked Potatoes. 

Take cold boiled potatoes and mash them, using enough 
milk or cream to make them the proper consistency for 
shaping into a neat mound or pyramid. Glaze thickly 
with yolk of egg and bake. 
22.--Another Way of Baking 

This is a real potpourri of a dish. Mash the potatoes 
and mix with them any kind of cold meat you wish to 
utilize, even bits of liver or sausage. Season according 
to taste; a little cayenne pepper, if you use the latter, 
black pepper or mustard, if beef or mutton are used; for 
fowl, take celery salt or a little thyme. Add butter or 
gravy enough to keep it from being too dry and bake ina 
baking dish. 
23.—Potatoes on the Half Shell. 

Take large, fine potatoes and roast or bake until the 
skin is entirely firm. Wipe carefully, cut each potato in 
half and scoop out the inside, mashing it and mixing with 
hard boiled eggs chopped fine, butter, salt and pepper. 
Fill the half skins with this, glaze the top with the yolk of 
an egg and bake. This makes an excellent breakfast dish. 
24.— Potatoes au Maitre d’Hotel. 

Peel and cut the potatoes in small bits, dropping them 
in cold water if they are old potatoes. When ready, take 
them out and stew in rich milk, seasoning with salt and 
pepper, and adding half a slice of lemon. Take this out 
when you serve them. 
25.—Potato Puff. 

‘Two cupfuls of cold mashed potatoes, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter. Stir together and beat into a white 
cream. Two eggs whipped very light, one teacupful of 
cream; salt to taste. Beat well and bake a light brown, 
in adeep dish. Marion Harland, who gives this recipe, 
calls it “light, puffy, delectable.” 
26.-Saratoga Chips. 

Slice the potatoes very thin and throw them into salt 
and water. In half an hour take them out and drain. 
Fry in lard that is boiling hot. 

Potato ribbon is very like this: Choose the most per- 
fect potatoes: pare and keep in ice water for an hour, 
then slice with a small knife (or an instrument made espe- 
cially for the purpose) round and round in one long curling 
strip, like an apple peeling. Fry with care—a few at a 
time, in order not to break or tangle them—in hot lard, 
and drain well. 
27.—Broiled Potatoes. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in slices one-fourth of an inch 
thick, pepper and salt them to taste, lay a bit of butter on 
each slice, and brown both sides ona gridiron. Serve hot. 
28.— Potato Scallops. 

Mash the boiled potatoes soft with milk. Beat light 
with melted butter, a full tablespoonful to one pint of po- 


tato. Salt and pepper. Put in butter scallop shells or 
little pans and brown. Strew grated cheese over the top. 
29.—Potato Pancakes. 

Pare eight large potatoes, grate them on a coarse grater 
and season with salt and pepper. Have the griddle hot 
and well greased. Stir the potatoes thoroughly (do this 
each time) and spread on the griddle a quarter of an inch 
thick. Fry quickly and turn over the cakes. Serve on a 
hot plate, spreading with butter and rolling each cake like 
an omelette. Tomato sauce is a nice accompaniment. 
30,.- Potato Roll. (For Dessert.) 

Boil and mash potatoes. Add enough flour to roll it 
tolerably thin. Spread with jam—raspberry and _ black- 
berry are the best—roll together, sew in a cloth and boil 
like an apple dumpling. 
31.—Irish Potato Pudding. 

One pound each of mashed potatoes and sugar, one cup- 
ful of cream, two cupfuls of butter well creamed, five eggs 
beaten light, one wineglassful of brandy. Flavor with 
lemon, stir thoroughly and bake in pastry. Another 
recipe directs that the potatoes shall be rubbed through a 
colander, and gives proportions as follows: One pound 
of potatoes, half a pound of butter creamed with two cup- 
fuls of white sugar, six eggs beaten separately ; the juice 
of one lemon squeezed into the potatoes; one teaspoonful 
of nutmeg and one of mace. A little wine or brandy 
may be added to neutralize the somewhat raw or floury 
taste of the potato. Bake in pastry and serve cold. 

Ella F. Mosby. 
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TO BRIGHTEN CUT GLASS. 


ASH the articles in warm (not hot) soft water 
until thoroughly cleansed. Have at hand 


a large box of sawdust. Rinse the ditfer- 
ent pieces again in warm water and bury (while wet) 
in the sawdust, leaving them a few hours, or until 
perfectly dry. Then with a soft brush remove the 
sawdust. 

Cut glass carafes, or water bottles, are particularly 
hard to keep clean. Wash well, inside and out, with 
warm water, adding a few drops of ammonia and a 
few shot to remove any sediment at the bottom. Tie 
a paper over the top to prevent the sawdust getting 
inside, plunge the wet bottle in the sawdust, as 
described above. Rub well with a chamois to remove 
finger prints ; turn the bottle upside down and place 
over the register to dry. 

If these suggestions are followed the cut glass will 
glisten with the same brilliancy it did when it first 


left the manufacturer’s magic fingers. 
— Annie Cura. 


WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT EATING. 
Let us eat, drink and play while we live, for we cannot 
do those things when we are dead.—Sardanapalus. 
Some eat as if they were to die to-morrow, but furnish 
their houses as if they were to live forever—Empedocles. 
Eating and drinking is supplving the lamp of life with 
cotton and oil. The proverb is somewhat musty, but it 
cannot be too often repeated, that we shouid “ eat to live, 
not live to eat,” for if we make the stomach a cemetery ot! 
food, the body will soon become the sepulcher of the soul. 
—Chatfield. 
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DISCOLORED LOBSTERS. 

HE cause of the discoloration of canned lob- 
sters is being inquired into both in Canada 
and the United States. It is noted that the 
increase in discolored tins has come about 

since undersized lobster packing has been resorted 
fo, and illegal packing in July and August, as such 
discoloration was almost unknown a few years ago, 
when only mature lobsters were canned and put up in 
the proper season. 

Suggestions of possible causes of the discoloration 
are: (1) Packing in close season when the weather 
is warm. (2) Bad and imperfect sealing by fisher- 
men. (3) Use of some new chemical in sealing up, 
and inferior tin bought by small packers. 

The investigations, however, do not warrant the 
acceptance of either or all of these as the explana- 
tion, but there is every evidence that the cause of 
mischief is in the meat itself, the contents of the tin. 
The true cause, doubtless, is chemical, and due to 
the condition of the lobster when living. Chemical 
tests have shown the presence of ammonia and sul- 
phur in the blackened tins, and these chemical mat- 
ters are precisely those richly present in undersized 
lobsters, soft-shelled lobsters, and lobsters actually 
in breeding or pairing condition. 

Taking this view, to overcome the evil complained 
of it is necessary: (1) To prevent the capture of 
pairing lobsters in the fall. (2) To prohibit soft- 
shelled lobsters, which are especially plentiful in the 
fall, the females shedding immediately after their 
eggs are hatched, in order to be freed from the empty 
capsules and the masses of fibrous threads. (3) To 
prevent the capture of very small lobsters, five to 
eight or nine inches long, with flesh unusually rich in 
ammonia compounds. While soft-shelled lobsters 
occur in all months of the year, July. August and 
September are the chief months for molting. Further, 
while berried lobsters require protection. the report 
says that lobsters in that condition are not likely to 
blacken the cans: their flesh is probably in prime 
condition. 

The annual loss owing to blackened cans is said to 
be half a million dollars.—Fishing Gazette. 


THE PEOPLE’S KITCHEN, VIENNA. 

There is no more interesting place in all Vienna 
than a People’s Kitchen. ‘The most important is the 
one in the Hechtengrasse, only a few hundred yards 
away from the house in which the First Association 
began its work twenty-two years ago. It is held ina 
fine handsome building, which was erected in com- 
memoration of the fortieth anniversary of the em- 
peror’s accession, the money for it being raised by 


the late Princess Auersperg. The kitchen itself con- 
sists of two very large lofty rooms, one on the right 
of the hall, the other on the left. In each of them are 
a number of long tables covered with American 
cloth, and having benches on either side. The room 
to the right is the principal dining hall. 

The upper part of the one to the left is cut off from 
the rest by a counter, beyond which the public is 
not allowed to pass. Here is the huge fireplace at 
which the food is cooked and kept hot until the time 
comes for serving it. A marked feature of the 
kitchen is its scrupulous cleanliness. Although many 
hundred persons pass through it every day, the air is 
always fresh and pure, and there is never a sign of dust 
or untidiness. ‘The white china plates and dishes are 
spotless ; the knives and forks are brightly polished, 
while as for the glasses, they literally sparkle. 

Attached to the kitchen are fourteen paid servants 
—a matron, two assistant matrons, a cook, an as- 
sistant cook, two kitchen maids, two scullery maids, 
a washer-up, a general helper, two men waiters and 
a cashier. ‘hey are all hard at work by 5.30 in the 
morning, for by 6 o'clock they must have breakfast 
ready for the men who call on their way to the 
factories. Breakfast is a very simple meal, soup, tea 
and bread being the only things provided. A portion 
of soup, or of tea costs three kreuzers; a white roll, 
two kreuzers, and a slice of brown bread, one. 

For eight kreuzers, therefore, a good breakfast can 
be had, and, as most of the workmen are content with 
soup and brown bread, they pay only four kreuzers 
(four-fifths of a penny) for their meal. After $ 
o'clock no breakfasts are served, for then prepara- 
tions for dinner begin. ‘The cook and her assistants 
since 6 o’clock have been chopping and paring, and 
stewing and boiling; for a meal for 2,000 persons or 
more is not to be prepared in a hurry. When the 
cooking i, done, the dividing out begins. This is the 
work of the matron, and most tiresome work it is; for, 
as the association makes it a point of honor that 
every portion shall be exactly equal in size and 
quality, each one of them has to be weighed.—The 
Nineteenth Century. 


**DON'T GREASE THE GRIDDLE.” 

* Hot pancakes are such universal favorites, and 
the family is so varied in all its branches, that every 
one knows how to mix the most approved ingre 
dients, whether the substratum be buckwheat, rice, 
Indian meal, or wheat Hour. But how to bake them, 
is the question, without filling the house with smoke 
and a heavy greasy odor. Do not grease the grid- 
dle. That's my way of cooking them. The griddle 
must be perfectly clean and smooth and neither tov 
hot nor yet too cool. When I| think it about right 
I wipe it off with a wet towel,then try one small 
cake. If it bakes to a nice light brown, then I keep 
the griddle at that temperature until the meal is 
finished, moving it alternately to a cooler or warmer 
place on the range, as may be needed.” —Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 
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[We invite correspondence of inguiry and information on ali 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.} 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


MUFFINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Muffins are always in order on every well regulated 
breakfast table, and I would like to tell the readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING how good ones can be made 
that need no second rise : 


MUFFINS.—One quart of flour, one pint of milk, three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, half cupful of good hop yeast. Warm one quart 
of flour and sift it with one teaspoonful of salt. Putin a 
bucket three eggs, yolks and whites ; beat these until very 
light, then add one teaspoonful of white sugar and one 
pint of milk, by degrees the warmed sifted flour ; last, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, not hot, only warm : last, 
half cupful of good hop yeast, beat this well in. Mix all 
these at ten o'clock at night; if cold, wrap the bucket in a 
wool cloth and pin newspapers around this; put in a warm 
place, not too near a fire. 

If well beaten it will be found in the morning very light, 
covered with small bubbles; grease your cups and dip out 
this batter into them half full; put in a hot oven and bake 
twenty minutes. Stir up the batter as little as possible in 
filling your cups; this keeps in the air which makes them 
light. Mrs. T. B. GRuNby. 

ASHLAND, VA. 


ABOUT FLOUR. 
/diter of Goovo HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the October number of Goop HouseKEEPING 
the question was asked where whole wheat flour 
could be obtained. Mrs. D. A. Lincoln gives the 
process of making this flour in her Boston Cook 
Book on page 42. The writer has used Entire Wheat 
made by the * Franklin Mills” which she thinks are 
in Rochester, N. Y. ‘This is a very fine flour and to 
her mind not so good as a coarser entire wheat flour 
made by the Salmon Milling Company, Beloit, Wis. 
Sull another kind is prepared by The Health Food 
Company, 199 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. It is 
a great pity for any housekeeper to be without some 
good entire wheat flour especially for griddle cakes. 


tute can be bought which is much cheaper. It is sold 
in sacks and called Red Dog Flour. It is best mixed 
with an equal part of white flour. 

Any miller can furnish a coarse flour which comes 
between the fine white flour and the canaille. Any 
of these flours contain more gluten than the fine 
white flour and hence is more nutritious. 


RocKForD, ILL. =. 


A LAPBOARD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A cane rocker with broad, flat arms, a lapboard 
laid across to be drawn close in at the sitter’s waist, 
carrying an inkstand of substantial footing and a 
portfolio, comprise the working outfit of a busy 
literary friend of the writer’s. It is possible in this 
way to get a straight support for the entire length of 
the back, and perfect freedom for the arms, besides 
the advantage of proper adjustment to the light. A 
wide unoccupied space for notebooks, loose sheets 
and working supplies generally is insured. The 
position is a good one, also for drawing and for 
games, and the various occupations to be carried on 
in the family circle when the main table is in use. 

The armchair rest makes the board much more 
reliably steady than when held in the lap. L. 


“THERE ARE MANY LIKE ME.” 
“Tis true, ’tis pity; and pity ’tis, tis true.” 


A frequent contributor to the pages of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING sends to its editor a contribution, 
under the title of ‘The Courage of a Great Love,” 
accompanied by the following letter :— 


Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

“T enclose a short sketch and verses. The sketch 
is from my life. For three years I have faced death, 
and have at times grown weak with the suffering, and 
been sorely tempted to end it all. At these times 
there is nothing but the love of those dear to me 
stays my hand; not even the fear of God sways me 
as one look at a dear face and a thought of the 
temptations which are in store for the ones | love. 
Then my heart grows strong, and the goal and the 
duty become plain to me. There are many like me. 
Please return the sketch if not acceptable.” 


The editor returns the sketch as requested, with 
the simple comment, “Don’t do it.” That “there 
* is sad to contemplate, and the 
truth of the statement cannot be denied. For such 
as these the words of Aristotle are pertinent. 


are many like me’ 


“To die in order to avoid the pains of poverty, 
love or anything is not the part of a brave man but 
of a coward; for it is cowardice to shun the trials and 
crosses of life, not undergoing death because it is 
honorable, but to avoid evil.” 


On 
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‘** The Bearing and the Training of the 
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CHILDHOOD’S SLEEP. 
Clad in thy snow-white armor, baby dear, 
Lay down thy sunny head, without a fear 
Of coming morrow fraught with anxious care— 
Of heavy burdens all too great to bear, 
Of fierce temptations, or of friends untrue -- 
No harm can pierce that dainty armor through! 
For countless legions, clad in raiment white, 
Shall guard thy slumbers till the morning light. 
And care, and tears and sorrow—not for thee, 
Shall wait upon thy elders. Thou shalt see 
Alone the glory of the opening day ; 
And all along its radiant, cloudless way, 
‘Lhy happy feet shall wander, till its close 
Shall bring again the sleep that childhood knows! 

—Ellen Knight Bradford. 
++ + + + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CHILD AND THE LILY. 

She lived in Baltimore, down by the river where 
the black and dingy packing houses are crowded, and 
where the gutters swarm with dirty children and lean 
dogs. Her name was Lena Meister, and she was ten 
years old, but there was no trace of childishness in 
her serious speech nor demure manner nor eager, 
pinched little face. And Hans, her brother, though 
only twelve, was old, too, and knew so much, because 
his schoolmaster had been Poverty. 

She was not like the other children in the neigh- 
borhood. She never played in the gutters, nor en- 
joyed a dog fight, nor teased the policemenynor threw 
stones at windows. Instead, Lena sat all day in a 
chair that was none too easy by the one window that 
looked out on the alley on which they lived, for she 
had hip disease and could only remain quiet and look 
at the brick wall of the building opposite and the 
scrap of paved wall in the rear, where a dog that 
barked a great deal was chained. If it had not been 
for Lena's friend, the policeman, things would have 
been pretty bad. But it brightened her just to see 
him, he was so strong and cheery. The way he had 
of brandishing his stick with a sort of drum-major 
treatment, and walking back and forth, very straight 
and dignified, showed that he knew his business and 
was a credit to it. Though he was the terror of the 
other children, Lena watched eagerly for his coming 


Child is Woman's Wisdom.” Jennyson. 


when Hans and her mother were both out at work, 
and there was nothing to do or look at to break the 
monotony. 

“Well, well! Not up yet!” he would say, in his 
rough, hearty fashion. “ Didn't | tell ye to be up‘an 
prancin’ the next time I looked in? Ye've got to get 
better, or I'll run ye in,—I will, sure’s me name's 
Mike O'Flynn.” 

Lena would laugh at that. Her friend, the police- 
man, was so funny! If he found her suffering, how- 
ever, he said less roughly : 

“Well, young lady, I’m in to see if ye’re behavin’ 
yerself. I don’t b’lieve ye are. But I'll let ye off 
this time an’ not run ye in, if ye'll eat the whole of 
this big orange to pay me fer it.” 

They both thought it such a joke to talk of running 
herin. He never failed to mention it, nor Lena to 
laugh or smile; and though he stayed but a moment, 
the memory of his hearty cheeriness and the sound 
of his voice and the taste of the orange made things 
brighter for the whole day. 

One afternoon Lena was very lonely and miserable. 
She had counted the bricks in the wall opposite over 
and over, and knew how many whole and how many 
half ones she could see from her window. She had 
looked about the room at the same old things and 
followed the cracks in the ceiling until they ran into 
the smoky paper on the walls. There was nothing 
to look at—only the poor, plain room and the brick 
wall. The dog, too, had barked and barked. She 
was growing feverish and cross when luckily her 
friend, the policeman, happened along. 

* An’ how do ye find yerself, young lady? Shall I 
run ye in or not?”’ 

“T’most wish you could,”’said Lena. would 
be different, anyhow. I’ve counted the bricks over 
and over. Oh, dear, I’m so tired of everything!” 

“Hm!” said the policeman. “Now do ye mind 
what I’ve got fer ye!” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and brought out 
a little parcel wrapped in soft brown paper. It was 
deliciously exciting to see him put his hands behind 
him and fumble with the wrappings and look wise. 

* Now, then, which hand will ye take?” 
“ The—the right!’ Lena ventured, eagerly. 
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“Right ye are. There now, see if ye can tell me They peeped over and under the flowerpot and eyed 


what that is.” 

Lena looked at the brown scaly thing which he put 
ixto her hand in wonder and not a little disappoint- 
ment. It was like nothing she had ever seen before. 

“Ve can’t tell, now, can ye?” said the policeman, 
delightedly. “I knew ye couldn't. I didn’t get it 
hereabouts,” he added proudly. “ Now to look at 
that, ye’d never guess 'twould grow up into some- 
thing purty would ye?” 

“Will it? Ob, Mr. O'Flynn, it?” 

“The man | bought it of said so. It’s a lily bulb, 
an’ he says it has a fine flower, all white an’ sweet. 
Queer, ain't it?) When I heard that, thinks I to my- 
self, I'll take it to that young person what ought to 
be run in an’ see what she can do with it.” 

“Ob, Mr. O'Flynn, you're the dest policeman!” 
cried Lena, rapturously. .* It'll be something differ- 
ent every day to look at!” 

‘That was the way Lena got the lily bulb. It was 
planted lovingly and solicitously. Hans got rich 
black earth somewhere and a neighbor who was tired 
of nursing a sickly geranium that smelled like fish, 
gave the tlowerpot. A half dozen children who had 
gotten wind of the affair somehow, watched the per- 
formance and added to the solemnity of the occasion 
by various hints and suggestions that would lead 
one to suppose their experience in horticulture had 
been wide, 

“Vera puttin’ it in too fer.” 

“ She ain't neither!” 

“Oh, / seed a lily once.” 

“Huh! Ye never seed nothin’, did he Lena?” 

*Humph! ‘I'won't come up through all that dirt. 
‘There wa'n't so much ‘bout the lily / seed.” 

“We'll put it here close to the window,” said Lena, 
“where it can get the light. An’ everybody going 
through the alley can watch it grow white and swect.” 

For the next few days one or more much soiled 
childish faces were glued to the window, looking in 
upon that pot of black earth. It was not every day 
that a lily was planted, down by the river, nor every 
day that one came up. But their ardor soon cooled. 
‘They evinced skepticism. 

“The p’liceman’s guyin’ ye. It ain’t comin’ up. 
*T was a potato or somethin’.” 

But Lena believed in the policeman and her lily 
bulb. It gave her something to hope for, to love. 
When through the long, lonely day the bricks seemed 
to thrust themselves upon her, or the dog’s barking 
made her nervous, or a drunken brawl in the street 
frightened her, the thoughts of the lily that was to be 
quieted and solaced her. “It'll be different every 
day” she told herself, “and more beautiful; an’ by 
an’ by all white and sweet.” 

One morning a wonderful thing had happened. A 
few grains of earth had been pushed up and lay, 
loosely piled, atop a hint of yellowish green. 

“It’s come! My lily’s come!” cried Lena. 

The children were on the spot, directly. How they 
knew it so soon was a mystery, but there they were. 


the tiny blade with awe, for in the heart of young and 
old is the love of green things growing. Nothing 
short of an arrest or dog fight had ever engaged so 
breathless attention, because on the whole the lily’s 
advent was the more uncommon. 

“It’s just the beginning. It'll grow up all white 
and sweet,” said Lena, trustfully. 

Further and further the leaves peeped out—slowly, 
cautiously, as if half afraid of the noise and grimi- 
ness. But Lena petted and coaxed it so, that by and 
by the plant gathered courage and lost its yellow 
pallor and held itself straight and proudly. ‘The days 
went by and the lily grew. The child knew each 
leaf, each crease and vein. On the long days, by 
herself, she learned to talk to it, as if it understood, 
to touch its leaves with tender caresses, to lay her 
hot cheek against it, to love it with all her heart. 

“You were only a brown thing, first, dear lil) 
plant, an’ then you came up green, an’ by ‘n’ by you'!! 
be all white an’ sweet.” And she kissed the leaves 
gently. 

By Christmas time the lily had put forth many new 
leaves, and stood up erect and strong. 

“It’s growing like Mr. O'Flynn!” cried Lena, in 
rapture. And when her friend, the policeman, heard 
that, he carried himself straighter than ever. He was 
proud of himself anyway for having thought of the 
lily bulb. He considered it the brightest idea of his 
life, and did not hesitate to say so. And yet, some- 
times, after he left Lena and her lily, he passed his 
great mittened hand over his eyes when he knew no 
one was looking. 

Over the lily the child dreamed: as it grew the 
dreams grew, also, brighter, more beautiful ; and one 
day, when in its green heart Lena found the promise 
of the lily bloom, she was radiantly happy. Holding 
the potted lily in her arms and leaning back among 
her pillows, the child imagined in her visions the 
pleasures that had been denied her. The dark, little 
room expanded into boundless fields, and trees and 
flowers were hers to revel in under summer skies. 

lily, my dear lily, they're so beautiful! It’s 
so quiet, too, an’ like the park where I went once be 
fore | got so bad—only lovelier. Everything spreads 
out so green and sweet an’ there’s flowers an’ birds 
an’ children playing, I wish everybody could see 
how beautiful it is!” 

Sometimes she dreamed that the whole room was 
abloom with lilies. She had never seen one, but she 
fancied graceful, white shapes and decked her home 
with them. She hung long garlands on the walls. 
they stood in vases all about, but still there were bas- 
kets and basketfuls, and all the neighbors could have 
lilies, too. 

But this was her favorite dream : 

“’m all well again, dear lily plant, an’ I’ve got on 
a white dress, an’ I’ve got, oh, the digges¢t basket of 
lovely lilies on my arm. An’I go down the street, 
an’ the children come running up to me, an’ the big 
folks, too, an’ there’s plenty for everybody. An’ | go 
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all over an’ give to sick folks like I used to be, an’ 
still I never come to the bottom of the basket. There’s 
always lots more to give away.” 

Day in and out the child dreamed. She forgot her 
pain, although a new and wistful light shone in her 
clear, bright eyes. She and the lily made a world to 
suit themselves out of the fragments of this one. To 
Lena, that pale-leaved lily plant, leaning hungrily 
toward the scanty light, with its one paler bud nod- 
ding and bending, was the most beautiful hope of 
earth. 

One day her friend, the policeman, dropped in as 
usual. 

“It’s a-comin’ along nicely. It'll be ready fer Eas- 
ter, I'm thinking.” 

* Just as if it knew,” cried Lena, proudly. *‘ Maybe 
it does. Oh, my dear, dear lily !’’ and she stretched 
out her little hand and touched the plant caressingly. 

* Mr. O'Flynn,” she asked suddenly, “ what is Eas- 
ter, and why does my lily bloom for it?” 

Lena's friend, the policeman, scratched his head. 
He tried to preserve his dignity, but his shoulders 
drooped a trifle. He was quite crestfallen. 

* Well, young lady,” he said slowly, “ blessed if ye 
ain't got me there. I—I know, of course, but some- 
how I don’t seem able to explain it.” 

So there was no one to ask but the teacher of the 
Kindergarten, that stood a few blocks away, a beacon 
light in a sea of darkness. Once where the school 
was now a saloon had been and everything in and 
about it wickedness. But the school was planned 
and the teachers came and all the little children 
playing in the gutter were asked to come in and grow 
better and happier. 

The next time the teacher came to see her, Lena 
asked what Easter meant and why the lily bloomed 
for it. After the teacher had told her and gone the 
child sat and pondered until her mother came home, 
and there were feverish spots in her cheeks. 

That night she was very restless. 

“What is it, dear? Is the pain worse, poor little 
one?” 

“ 1’m—only—thinking,” the child answered, and 
that was all she would say. 

“Oh, my dear, dear lily,” she cried tha next morn- 
ing, putting her arms about it. ‘Oh, my dear, dear 
lily, I don’t see how I can doit. It'll be so lonely 
without you, with only the bricks to look at. An’ 
maybe you'd be lonely, too, without me. Would 
you? Maybe you wouldn't like to go. But if | 
wrapped you all up warm, and you was carried very, 
very gently, would you? The teacher said there 
would be services at the school Easter morning, an’ 
beautiful singing, an’ lots of people, poor folks, like 
us, will be there, an’—an’ you ought to go, | think, 
for lilies are ‘specially for Easter, teacher says. An’ 
there'll be lots of people that can never know how 
beautiful lilies are if—if I don’t send—you to show 
em.” 

She could not goon. She thought how bare the 
little stand would look with the lily gone, and how 


she would miss the sight of the green leaves and the 
whitening bud against the window. She loved it so. 
And she, too, had never seen a lily. Howcould she 
let it go before the bud opened? 

That night she was more restless than before, but 
would say nothing to her mother’s anxious inquiries. 
In the morning she looked at the lily. The long 
slender petals were united still, but the ridges be- 
tween them were more marked than before. At the 
tip, at the lily’s mouth, was a little opening. ‘To- 
morrow was Easter. ‘To-morrow it would bloom. 

“My mother didn’t know you were going away,” 
she told the lily, when they were alone. “ Else she'd 
said good-bye. An’ Hans would, too. I—I shall 
miss you, of course, ‘cause you’ve been here so long 
an’ have been different every day, an’—an’ I love 
you. But you b’long to Easter an’ you must go to 
the school so folks can see a truly Easter lily. [li— 
I'll p/ay you're here, just the same—you know. 
b’lieve—I’m crying, but I—it’s ‘cause I—I love you 
so. I'd /ked to have seen you after you got to be a 
truly lily, but—I—can guess—how you look, an’ I—I 
can talk—to you—just the same, an’ maybe ]—won't 
miss you very much, not very much,—Oh, my dear, 
dear lily!” 

When Mr. O'Flynn came she told him about it. 

“I'd rather you'd take it than anybody,” she ex- 
plained. ‘You'll carry it real careful. An’ you're to 
take it to teacher with my love, an’ tell her it’s—my 
lily—I loved so—” 

“ Hem!” cried the policeman, coughing furiously. 
* Hem! What zs the matter with my throat?” 

He plunged his hands into his pockets deep enough 
to burst them and looked out of the window so sav- 
agely that even the dog quailed, before saying : 

“I'll be ‘round later fer it. They're busy with 
evergreens an’ things, now. ‘Towards dark’l! do.” 

* You'll not forget, Mr. O'Flynn?” 

* Well, VIl—I guess not!” 

Till nearly dark the child sat with her lily. She 
tried to remember what the teacher had said about 
Easter, but she could not put her thoughts into 
words. 

When the policeman came at dusk he had a roll of 
paper and some string. 

“Good-bye, dear, dear lily!’ Lena whispered. 
* You ws/7 be a lily to-morrow, an’ you'll know what 
Easter 

She put her lips to the bud and kissed it. She 
touched the leaves gently, caressingly. There was a 
little smile on her face, but the policeman did not see 
it. He was stalking restlessly about and kept swal- 
lowing. 

“Now, Mr. O'Flynn, I’m quite ready an’ so is my 
dear lily. Please, p/ease fix it up good warm.” 

She watched him critically as he put the paper 
wrappings about the plant, layer on layer, so no frost 
could touch it. When it was done, and the great 
fellow was bearing her treasure away. Lena cried 
again : 

“ Good-bye ! Good-bye! dear, dear lily!” 
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The next morning Lena did not care to get up. 
She was white and listless, and when her mother 
came in for her she begged to lie a little longer. 

“But it’s Easter Sunday,” said her mother. 

**Oh, Lena, do come and see what a lot of sunshine 
comes through the window,” called Hans. 

“I'll sit up awhile in the other room,” said Lena, to 
please them. “ But not—by the window.” 

“I'm not going to look—just yet,” she whispered 
to herself. “I’m going to play my dear lily’s still 
there.” 

But as her mother gathered her in her strong arms 
and bore her into the other room, Lena, lying with 
weak head against her mother’s breast, was conscious 
of a delicious sensation. A breath as of all the 
sweets of earth was waftedtoher. She lifted her head. 

“Oh, what is it?” she asked, wonderingly, and 
opened her eyes. 

‘There, on the stand where the plant had stood so 
long. a vase of snow white blossoms greeted her. 
‘They were Easter lilies. 

Lena did not ask whence they came. She stretched 
out both her little trembling hands toward the snowy 
bells and cried joyfully : 

“Lilies! Dear, dear lilies! Oh, now I know what 
Easter 

She sat all day witha stalk of the fragrant blos- 
soms in her hand. ‘Towards evening, her mother 
noticed that they had faded. The child’s head was 
drooping, too, among the pillows, and she was smil- 
ing. The mother did not know, until she touched 
her, that Lena and the lilies had gone to Heaven 
together. 


—Mary FE. Child. 
+ + + 
MOTHER LOVE. 
The sweetest song that was ever sung, 
The sweetest notes from mortal tongue, 
Is the music that springs from a mother’s breast 
As at even she rocks her babe to rest. 


—An Iowa Mother. 
++ + + 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S LUNCH. 

When the children with their “shining morning 
faccs” trip more or less reluctantly to school, the 
necessity of providing something palatable for their 
lunches comes prominently to tbe fore. Little folks 
are always fond of sweets, and therefore cake in 
some form is apt to slip into the lunch basket. though 
mothers are constantly becoming more opposed to 
the richer varieties. Therefore the following recipes 
for gingerbread and cookies, some of which have al- 
ready found favor with two generations of children 
will doubtless be acceptable to those who for months 
must provide a daily lunch. 

Sugar Gingerbread. 

One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, two eggs, three teaspoonfuls of 
ginger, one teaspoonful of soda. 

Weigh the flour, sift it and put it in a mixing bowl, add 
the sugar and ginger. Mix well, rub the butter into it, 
Lcat the two eggs well, dissolve the soda thoroughly in 
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what remains of the beaten eggs after pouring them into 
the mixture; if this is not enough, adda very little milk. 
Mix the whole thoroughly, roll it out on buttered sheets of 
tin, or if preferred, cut into shapes with a cooky cutter. 
Sugar Cookies. 

Three-quarters of a cupful of butter, one and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar, one egg, one cupful of sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten egg, dis- 
solve the soda thoroughly in the sour milk, and pour into 
the mixture, then add the flavoring, and lastly stir in flour 
enough to roll the dough out. Be careful to use no more 
than is necessary to prevent the dough from sticking to 
the board. 

Molasses Gingerbread. 

One cupful of molasses, one-third of a cupful of milk, 
one-third of a cupful of butter, one egg. one teaspoonful 
of soda mixed in the molasses, one teaspoonful of ginger, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of flour. 

Put the ginger and salt into the flour, beat the egg and 
add it to the milk, dissolve the soda thoroughly in the mo- 
lasses, melt the butter, add the butter and molasses to the 
egg and milk, and pour the whole upon the flour. Beat 
all well together and bake either in pans or small cake 
tins. The latter form is better for school lunches, because 
the slices are apt to crumble. 

Ginger Cookies. 

One cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of butter, one egg, one large teaspoonful of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little water. 

Cream the butter and sugar, boil the molasses, beat the 
egg, and add them with the soda tothe butter and sugar 
Stir in flour enough to roll out. 

Caraway Cookies. 

One cuptul of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one egg, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoon 
fuls of caraway seeds. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the milk, the beaten 
egg, the soda (thoroughly dissolved in water) and the 
seeds, then stir in flour enough to roll out. 

Hermits. 

One cupful of butter, one cupful and a half of sugar, two 
eggs, a teaspoonful each of ground cloves, allspice, cinna 
mon and nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of soda, one cupful 
of currants, one cupful of raisins (stoned and chopped) 
flour enough to roll out. 

Cream the butter and sugar together, add the eggs, well 
beaten, the soda (thoroughly dissolved in a little water), 
then the spices and fruit. Lastly, stir in the flour, roll 
out, cut into rounds, and bake like cookies! 

This is a variety of hard cake of which children are 
very fond. 

Good Doughnuts. 

One quart of flour, a piece of butter the size of an egy: 
one cupful of sugar, one egg, half a nutmeg (grated), a 
pinch of salt, one scant teaspoonful of soda and two of 
cream of tartar. 

Cream the butterand sugar, add the beaten egg, nut 
meg, and salt. Dissolve the soda in a little water, pour it 
in, put the cream of tartar into the flour, sift it into the 
other ingredients, and stir well together, adding enough 
milk or lukewarm water to mix thoroughly. Roll the 
dough abouc an inch thick, cut into circles or any shapes 
preferred, and fry in do¢/ing lard. 


In some parts of our country, this cake goes by the 
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name of cruller, the term doughnut being applied 
only when made from raised dough. 
Buns. 

Three cupfuls of sweet milk, one cupful of white sugar, 
one cupful of yeast. Mix a little thicker than for batter 
cakes. Set torise over night. In the morning add one 
cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one nutmeg (grated), 
one tablespoonful of extract of lemon, half a teaspoonful 
of soda. Mix thoroughly, set to rise, then mold, put into 
pans and let rise again. Beat up an egg and brush over 
the tops with it just before putting into the oven to bake. 
Make the buns the size of a small biscuit. 

This old-fashioned recipe was in use before the in- 
vention of yeast cakes, but as in most households 
they have superseded the yeast of our grandmothers’ 
day, it will in many cases be found more convenient 
to substitute one for the “cupful of yeast ” mentioned 
in the directions. 

Ginger Crisps. 

One teacupful of sugar, one teacupful of molasses, one 
teacupful of butter, one tablespoonful of ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in one-half teacupful of vinegar, 
one egg, seven teacupfuls of flour. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten egg, then 
the molasses, ginger and soda. Lastly stir in the flour 
and bake in thin cakes fifteen or twenty minutes. 


—Mary J. Safford. 
++ + + + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BABY’S ANGEL. 
The baby was smiling in that sweet style, 
Which only babies know. 
We say, it is just their angel’s smile, 
They are quietly answering so. 
Ah, little one, I would see, I said, 
The angel whose face you see, 
And I watched by the pretty white-robed bed 
With the mother, silently. 
And once when the rarest, sweetest smile. 
Stole over the tiny face, 
I found the secret—there, all the while, 
The angel was in her place. 
I surely saw her, as plain as day. 
As she smiled in angelic style, 
*Twas the baby’s mother, and in its way, 
The baby gave back the smile. 
That answering smile it were vain to pain, 
Sut the face that bent above, 
Was just as we picture the face of a saint, 
In an aureole of love. 
—Mary W. Reynolds. 
++ + 
THE DIVINEST THING IN CHILDHOOD. 

The very finest expression on the face of a child or 
infant seems to me to be that of open-eyed and often 
open-mouthed curiosity and wonder. The objects of 
nature charm and entrance the soul, which for the mo- 
ment becomes almost one with theface. ‘This divine 
thing in childhood, which often bad school methods 
can kill, which prompts the primeval experiments of 
infants in learning to use their senses, limbs and 
minds upon nature, is the root of the spirit of re- 
search, which explores, pries, inquires so persistently, 
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and often so destructively in older children, and 
comes to full maturity in the investigator behind the 
telescope or microscope, in the laboratory, seminary, 
library, or on exploring expeditions. At its best, this 
spirit of research has awe and reverence enough in 
it to give ita high and positive religious character, 
and the best and most characteristic feature about 
the new movement in higher education I am trying 
to describe is that its upward tendencies can best 
be characterized by the word “research,” a word, 
alas, now more often praised than understood.—The 
Forum. 

++ + + + 
A MOTHER’S GOOD-BYE. 
Sit down by the side of your mother, my boy ; 

You have only a moment, I know, 

But you will stay till I give you my parting advice, 
It is all I have to bestow. 

You leave us to seek for employment, my boy, 
By the world you have yet to be tried, 

But in all the temptations and struggles you meet, 
May your heart in the Saviour confide. 

You will find in your satchel a Bible, my boy, 
It is the book of all others the best, 

It will teach you to live, it will help you to die, 
And lead to the gates of the blest. 

I gave you to God in your cradle, my boy, 
I have taught you the best that I knew, 

And as long as His mercy permits me live 
I will never cease praying for you. 

Your father is coming to bid you good-bye, 
Oh, how sad and how lone we will be, 

But when far from the scenes of your childhood and youth 
You will remember your father and me. 

I want you to heed every word I have said, 
For it comes from a heart filled with love, 

And, my boy, if we never behold you on earth, 
Will you proinise to meet us above ? 

Hold fast to the right. Hold fast to the right 
Wherever your footsteps may roam. 

Oh, forsake not the way of salvation, my boy, 
That you learned from your mother at home. 


—Unidentified. 


NEVER 

Let the children go to bed with cold feet. 

Look toward a bedroom door when passing. Always 
knock at any private room door. 

Carry the whole world on your shoulders, far less 
the universe. Trust the Eternal. 

Live for self alone ; aim to help the needy and de- 
serving and study the happiness of friends. 

Build up higher than your foundation will warrant. 
It’s the tree with more branches than roots that is 
blown down. 

Let the baby sleep with its mouth open ; place it on 
its side, smooth out its ear and the creases in the 
pillow-case, and sleep will be longer and sweeter. 

Put a wee. helpless baby to bed between two giants, 
for if the poor little thing is not crushed to death the 
monsters will absorb its vitality and leave it pale and 
lifeless. 
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A SABBATH HYMN. 
Sweet day of rest! the very sound is healing- 
A hush amid the conflict and the strife ; 
The calm of Heaven is softly round us stealing, 
We hear the whispers of a holier life. 


Earth’s misty veil that hangs so closely round us 
Is gently lifted this one day in seven ; 

And pressing tears which in their net have bound us 
Retire, and leave us transient gleams of Heaven. 


This day on which the Saviour rose to glory 
Has left a shining radiance on its track ; 
Again we hear with joy “the old, old story ;” 
Our childhood’s faith on wings of light comes back. 


Oh, wherefore, wherefore should we lose the blessing, 
When morn restores the round of earthly care ? 
Happy the souls who all in Christ possessing, 
Breathe, e’en below, Heaven’s pure celestial air. 
— Unidentified. 


+ 
SERMONETTES. 
FINDING OUT OUR SINS. 


“Your sin will find you out.” There are cases 
where the sinner himself seems to be the chief actor ; 
he finds out his sin and presses on in it, until at last 
he runs against, or stumbles into, its appropriate 
retribution. But here in our text the very sinfulness 
of the man consists in the fact that he will not be an 
actor at all. Stupid, idle, self-indulgent, he does not 
find out anything, evil or good; but this slothfulness 
is his sin, and the sin has vitality enough to make up 
for the sluggishness of the sinner. ‘The sin will 
surely find him out. Ah! how true that is with 
regard to all sorts of lazy, heedless neglect of law. 
We did not find them out; that was just the trouble 
with us; we ought to have found out those wrongs 
long ago and corrected them. But failing that, they 
find us out with some sudden, astounding calamity. 
A drainpipe is out of order in a great palace in 
England ; nobody contrived the fault ; nobody knew 
anything about it; but the deadly gas of the sewer 
could find out the flaw which had escaped the notice 
of sleepy workmen, and so the great prince, the idol 
of queen and nation, caught the fever and died. A 
few years ago a building contractor was shirking his 
work, set his foundations any way, let the walls rise 
vertically, or slanting, or however the bricks would 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermonsin aie, and Good In Everything.”’ 


fit in easiest; neglected the warnings of his work 
men. He did not deliberately plan a massacre, but 
it would have been quite as well if he had. He 
might have loaded a cannon full with those worthless 
bricks and fired it into the densest crowd he could 
see upon the street, and that deliberate crime would 
not have destroyed half so many innocent people as 
were slain when his sin found him out and the flimsy 
hotel collapsed about the heads of the helpless sleep- 
ers. There may be such a thing as building a state 
ora church or a family withovt foundations on the 
sand; it may be that soft bricks and treacherous 
mortar sometimes slip into those more important 
structures, and for a time the sin is out of sight, o: 
else it is painted and decorated so gaudily that the 
sham may look as well as the genuine article ; but 
wherever the blame lies, whether it is intentional 
fraud or only heedless neglect, the laws of social 
mechanics are inexorable, and at some time of 
special strain, when the winds blow and the waters 
beat against that house, that forgotten sin will find 
men out and the ruin of that house be great.—Rev 
W. B. Richards. 

As our own lives deepen and our own minds fil! 
with light, we shall find in our own bosoms the key 
to all humanity. Besides, when our thoughts are 
occupied with good, we are more likely to see the 
good in other men. As we meditate on the higher 
qualities of character, we see them illustrated even 
in the midst of human imperfection. Then we grow 
gentle towards our companions. Aware of our own 
limitations, we are touched with pity for folly, sym 
pathy for weakness, regret for mistakes, allowance 
for faults, and the charity that covers even a multi 
tude of sins. The Mohammedan who sat up all night 
with the Koran on his lap, blamed others for sleep- 
ing, but his father said: ** You had better be sleeping 
than censuring the failings of other people.”—Rev. 
Charles G. Ames. 


We might as well stop talking or thinking about 
heaven altogether as to subscribe to an inconceiv 
able heaven, and the only heaven that is not incon- 
ceivable is a heaven that in its structural features is 
a prolongation of the earth we are now living in, a 
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down in parallels and meridians in the universal 
atlas, if ever that atlas were to be produced and pub- 
lished. 1 am disposed to believe that if we material- 
ized the heavenly world more we should be less 
tempted to overdo the materialization of this world. 
In other words, there would be less of the animal in 
our lives here, if we did not pitch our realities of the 
heavenly world in so spiritual a key as to embarrass 
all thought about heaven and discourage all interest 
in it and all care to go there. This is not said in the 
nterests of an immoral heaven, but of an interesting 
heaven.—Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
+ + 
A RURAL REMINISCENCE. 
The sermon was long and the preacher was prosy, 
The cushion was soft and the corner was cozy: 
And, musing, I knew, 
By my side in the pew 
Was a dear little face that was dimpled and rosy, 


A,stray bit of lace and the curl of a feather. 

Lay close to my chesk, and I didn’t care whether 
The service was long 
Or flirting was wrong 

In a lonely back pew, as we knelt down together. 


In reading the prayers we had one book between us ; 
So sweet was that smile, had nobody seen us, 

While bent on our knees 

(O, how Cupid did tease !) 
I had stolen a kiss, with the prayer book to screen us. 


In the oriel window the sunlight was gleaming, 
In my drowsy old brain I felt love fancies teeming : 

Then my heart gave a thump— 

But my head got a bump 
On the back of the pew—I had only been dreaming 

— Unidentified. 
++ + + + 
CHRIST AND THE BIBLE. 

Our Lord made use of the Scriptures in his per- 
sonal life. He lived by them. In hours of weari- 
ness, of stern struggle and suffering in the wilder- 
ness, in his missionary journeys and in the anguish 
of the cross, he drank from them as from a brook by 
the way. 

And he commended these Scriptures to us for 
practical use. He said: “Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and these 
are they which testify of me.” (1) Search them. 
How shall we search them? If we are desirous 
of knowing the full meaning of a penitent’s tear, 
we would scarcely proceed by making a chemical 
analysis of it. If we wish to understand the song of 
i skylark, we do not dissect its throat, but watch it 
when it rises from the meadow on a dewy morning 
and listen while it pours out its melodious soul on its 
upward way. To understand the brain of Milton we 
do not ask an anatomist to tell us of its gray mat- 
ter and phosphorus, but we listen to the poet as, 
‘n “ Paradise Lost,” he tells of visions seen through 
heaven's open gates. Search the Scriptures, in like 
manner, reverently as if for hidden treasure. (2) And 


apply them, for in them we rightly think we have 
eternal life. Here is our salvation in the story of 
the cross. Here, also, is the material for our sanctifi- 
cation. The old-fashioned Book is a quarry of un 
hewn stone waiting to be cut and laid in the splendid 
fabric of character. “ Sanctify them by thy truth,” 
prayed Jesus for his disciples and added, “ Thy 
word is truth.” Here, also, is our commission for 
service. The Scriptures are our sealed orders, where 
each for himself must read what the Master would 
have him do for the upbuilding of the kingdom 
of God. 

I offer, not without reluctance, a page from my per- 
sonal history with which to close this earnest word in 
behalf of the blessed Book. One of the earliest 
memories of my boyhood is of a dear father, whose 
faith was for many years reposed in Paine’s “* Age of 
Reason.” One winter’s day as | stood beside my 
mother’s knee, he entered the room with that book 
in his hand, and throwing it into the fire, said simply : 
“ Wife, there’s an end of it.” That night he took 
down the old family Bible and gathered his sons and 
daughters about him for prayer. His last years were 
spent in simple faith in the veracity of God’s Word. 
On my leaving home to attend school his last injunc 
tion was, “ Be true to the Good Book.” Long after 
ward, when I was summoned by telegraph to come 
and pray with him in his last illness, on entering the 
room, | said: “ Father, it’s too bad that an old man 
should suffer so at the last.” He answered, * My 
son, bring the Book;” and I brought it, and by his 
direction read from the eighth chapter of Romans 
until | came to the place where it-is written: “1 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared to the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.”’ 

There he bade me pause and left that bequest with 
me. In memory, not only of that venerable saint, 
but of ten thousand times ten thousand who like him 
have “known their Bible true,” who have found it 
trustworthy in their pains and troubles, and a staff to 
lean upon in the valley of the shadow, nay, more in 
reverence of him, who always believed it, devoutly 
preached it, and never in word or syllable, in hint or 
suggestion, ever disparaged it, | bid you also have 
contidence in the Scriptures; be true to the Word 
of God.—Rev. J. D. Burrell, D. D. 

+++ + 

In the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and in the 
Greek of the New, there are quite a number of sep- 
arate words translated, in our English Bible, by the 
one term “prayer.” The meanings of these words 
severally are, therefore, all included in the Bible idea 
of prayer as a duty and privilege. These meanings 
are: Confession, supplication, entreaty, interces- 
sion, desire, adoration, thanksgiving, praise, worship, 
meditation, outpouring of self, communion; and 
unless prayer is recognized as covering all these 
significations, it falls short of what is fairly within 
the limits of its fullest sense.—Sunday School 
Times. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully! 


Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 


A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


What [Ff THE DEMONSTRATIONS of “ modern 
is to Become science” are to continue, it would not 
of us? be amiss to ask what is to become of 
us. It was not so very long ago that 
exposure to the weather, fatigue, and * dispensations 
of Providence” were looked upon as causes of dis- 
ease and death. But science set to work looking up 
the reasons for this mortality, and we had what 
might be termed the era of sewer gas. The dead- 
liest of all perils was supposed to float, unseen and 
unsuspected, on the exhalations which found entrance 
to our homes from the sewer connections, through 
defective plumbing ; and the sewers themselves were 
picturesquely arraigned as “ rivers of death,” flowing 
on their murderous way beneath all the streets of our 
cities. But science moved on its resistless way, and 
in turn “the deadly sewer gas,” for a time the king 
of mortal ills, was relegated to a back seat. There 
he is sitting at the present time. Further and more 
complete acquaintance with bacteria and microbes 
—those potent microscopical death seeds—seems to 
show that they, even, do not thrive on sewer gas, and 
can hardly find therein their favorite abiding place. 
But there are plenty of congenial vehicles, by which 
they may be conveyed to the most unsuspecting and 
inoffensive persons. Paper money, or bank bills, as 
we are informed, possess peculiar attractions for the 
minute disease germs. In the worn fibre of a dollar, 
if we may believe modern science, repose so many 
of these fatal mites that the weight of the bill is per- 
ceptibly increased—that is, by taking into considera- 
tion the dirt which has been accumulated in years of 
travel. Without being able to state how many mil- 
lions of these microbes it would require to make 
an additional grain of weight, it stands the test of 
reason that every “dirty paper dollar” contains 
within itself the elements of untold mischief to the 
human family. 

And yet we seem some distance removed from a 
complete solution of the phenomena of disease and 
death. It would seem natural that sickness and 
death should be most prevalent in the tenement- 


in a“ grocery department,”’ added to the latter the 


house quarters of the great cities, like New York, 
where the conditions are, from the sanitary point, 
most unfavorable, and where there is neither pure 
air, pure water, decent food, cleanliness or, it might 
almost be said, morality. Yet the recent investiga- 
tions into the tenement houses of New York show 
some surprising things. One of these is the fact that 
among the Russian and Polish Jews of the tenth 
ward of that city, where the crowding is most dense, 
and where the sanitary conditions are apparently 
among the worst known in this country, the death 
rate is decidedly below the average for the rest of the 
city, being annually but about seventeen for each 
thousand persons. That would make the average 
duration of life among these people almost fifty-nine 
years—and this among a people not robust of frame, 
most of whom are engaged in sedentary occupations, 
and about whose lives there are at best few of the 
safeguards which those in more favored circum- 
stances have come to regard as indispensable. An 
editorial writer, commenting upon this fact, suggests 
that the explanation of an apparent incongruity may 
be found in the fact that these people adhere to the 
Mosaic dispensations and doctrines regarding the 
purity of their food—that which goeth into the mouth 
—and this theory is certainly worthy of consideration. 


IN JAPAN dresses are said to be sold by weight. 


+ 


Liquors THE COURAGEOUS ACTION of the 
in mayor of Brooklyn, N. Y., in oppos- 
Dry Goods ing the issue of a license to a large 


Stores, department store in his city for the 


sale ot wines and liquors’ with 
its groceries, calls attention to a practice which 
—if half that is alleged against it be true—should 
have the most unsparing condemnation. In the 
newspaper investigation brought out by the mayor's 
action and the discussion which it provoked, it ap- 
peared that numerous stores of this class, having put 
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sale of strong drink in various forms. In some in- 
stances they were even reported as selling whisky at 
less than cost, in order to attract the custom of those 
to whom such an opportunity would prove attractive. 
It was stated that, though the liquors sold were not 
supposed to be drunk on the premises, women pa- 
trons had been known to purchase a bottle of whisky, 
take it to the dressing room, and drink until foolishly 
tipsy before leaving the place. That the traffic nat- 
urally leads to deception and falsehood, is shown in 
the case of the very firm in question. A prominent 
citizen vouched for the truth of the statement that 
when the report was first circulated that they in- 
tended to introduce groceries as a branch of their 
business, a prominent woman, the wife of an ex- 
judge, with several of her friends, called on the pro- 
prietors and told them that they should no longer 
trade at the store if liquors were put on sale. The 
firm assured the women that there was positively no 
intention to sell wines or liquors—yet in a short time 
they had made application for a license, and had 
very properly been refused. 

In the expressions of individual opinion published 
by the papers, there was nothing but deprecation of 
the practice of attracting women with the liquor bait. 
Comments like the following were freely printed, 
with the names of those who bore the witness: 
“There is very little honor in the owner of a dry 
goods department store who would declare that he 
would put in a barroom if his customers demanded 
it. Such a man ought to be accounted a public 
enemy. If I were running a department store | 
would not encourage the sale of liquor to any woman. 
‘There is no question that the sale of liquor in dry 
goods stores gives women an opportunity to purchase 
alcoholic drinks which they would not have and 
would not take if they had to buy their liquor in a 
grocery store where they were known.” “ The de- 
partment stores simply want to sell groceries to cloak 
the rum traffic. Selling liquors in these stores puts 
unusual temptations before women. I hope the pub- 
lic sentiment in Brooklyn will keep the department 
stores from getting liquor licenses, and will so arouse 
feeling that decent women will not enter such stores. 
When they begin to sell liquor, principles and con- 
science leave their business.” “It is morally wrong 
to offer to the women patrons of these dry goods 
stores additional temptations to buy wines and 
liquors. A woman can go into a dry goods store, 
buy a bottle of whisky, and have it put up in a box, 
so that it will look like something in the dry goods 
line. Many women will buy liquor in these depart- 
ment stores when they would not venture to buy 
liquor in the grocery stores where they deal.” “It is 
wrong for the dry goods department stores to sell 
groceries, wines and liquors. Some of these stores 
sell whisky below cost to attract customers to their 
Stores. When they get them there they trust to 
chance to sell them something else on which they 
can make up what they lost on the whisky. Hun- 
dreds of women buy whisky in these dry goods de- 


* Selling wines and liquors in these stores puts addi- 
tional temptations in the way of women. Most 
women would be ashamed to go to their grocery 
store and ask for a bottle of whisky. But in a dry 
goods store, unknown and unobserved, many women 
would buy whisky without hesitation.” 

These expressions of condemnation are not too 
strong. Whatever may be our views of the “ temper- 
ance question,” or as to the personal rights of indi- 
viduals to use or to abjure the use of alcoholic 
drinks, the conscience of all the people must unite 
in protest against the policy which could wantonly 
put strong drink in the way of women and children. 

+ + + 

AN EXCHANGE announced, on the death of a lady, 
‘that she lived fifty years with her husband, and died in 
the confident hope of a better life." —Texas Siftings. 

+~+ + + 
THE FABLED witch of olden time 
Was scrawny, cross and old; 
She wore a number seven boot 
Most dreadful to behold. 


Her nose bent down to meet her chin, 
Which had an upward turn, 

And in their sunken sockets deep 
Her eyebalis seemed to burn. 


Befriending none beside her cat 
In darkness she abode; 

And, when she wished to take the air 
A broomstick she bestrode. 


The modern witch is beautiful, 
Mild-tempered, young and sweet; 

A pair of cunning Oxford ties 
Encase her dainty feet. 


Her nose is slightly retrousse, 
A dimple dents her chin; 
Her eyes are limpid, magic pools, 
Where hearts keep falling in. 
Surrounded by a loving throng, 
In splendor she abides; 
And on the lively boulevard 
A wheel she deftly rides. 
—Truth. 
THE MOST NAUSEOUS MEDICINES may be given without 
difficulty, if the child takes beforehand a peppermint 
lozenge or a bit of orange peel. These destroy in advance 
the offensive taste, making matters much more pleasant 
than when it is attempted to remove the obnoxious flavor 
“ after taking.” 
& 
Sweeping Ir WOULD BE a bold writer indeed who 
and would say in this day of universal educa- 
Dusting. tion that few women had learned to prop- 
erly sweep and dust aroom. Yet it must 
be admitted that in many a case there is decidedly 
room for improvement. Either the work is done in 
a listless, half-hearted way, as though it were a mere 
form which must be gone through daily, and the re- 
sults of which were of very little importance indeed ; 
or it receives such a superabundance of energy that 
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carpets and sweeping utensils have short life indeed, 
while every portion of the apartment is filled with 
the cloud of dust which is raised. The latter settles 
everywhere in generous measure, and then begins the 
war with the dusting brush. A few quick passes, 
here and there, whirling the dust afresh into the air, 
to once more distribute itself over floor, furniture and 
draperies—then the task is supposed to have been 
completed for the day. All of this is wrong. The 
object of both operations is to get the dust out of 
the room, and to do it as quietly as possible—not to 
send it floating through the air to seek new resting 
places, some of which are pretty certain to be in 
human lungs. 

The most dusty room may be swept without ren- 
dering it disagreeable, by strewing bits of wet paper 
over the floor, whether covered by a carpet or other- 
wise. The best way to do this is to immerse a page 
of ordinary newspaper, or similar paper, in water, 
squeeze out the surplus, then tear into bits and scat- 
ter about the room. These will attract the greater 
portion of the dust leaving very little to float about 
the apartment. Of course the broom should be used 
judiciously, so as not to provoke the evil which it is 
sought to avoid. Tea leaves and other damp sub- 
stances may be employed, where paper is not readily 
available. When the sweeping has been completed, 
and the dust—what little has been raised—has had 
time to settle, comes the office of the dust cloth: and 
this is the only article which should be used in a 
dwelling house for the purpose. A feather duster, 
as has been wittily remarked, is efficient for the stage 
work of the lively soubrette who prepares the audi- 
ence for the entrance of the heroine in a popular 
play; but in real life its mission is very limited. A 
soft cloth removes the dust bodily, and it can be 
washed away not to return; but the duster does 
things differently. Its way is not to be commended. 
A great part of the furniture can be easily covered 
while the sweeping is in progress, and thus, with the 
use of care, the subsequent operations may be 
greatly simplified. These are the suggestions which 
it will well repay the average housewife to consider. 
“A stitch in time saves nine,” to be sure; but a 
thought in time will often save a great deal of hard 
and unnecessary labor. 


& 


By A SIMPLE RULE the length of the day and night, any 
time of the year, may be ascertained by simply doubling 
the time of the sun’s setting, which will give the length of 
the day. 


+~ ++ + 


Just a A MERELY FRIENDLY CALL of one lady 
Friendly on another should not from its nature 
Call. be made a formal matter ; while it may be 


made one of the most pleasing features 
of social life, from its very simplicity and the relief 
which it affords from more exacting duties. Speak- 
ing of this subject, a writer in the Philadelphia Times 
recently indulged some sensible suggestions, which 
are worthy of a wider reading: ‘ Every lady is used 


to call-making, some more than others,” says the 
writer; “but there is no one so busy but that some 
day, or a portion of day, during the week is set apart 
for return calls, or calling on those she has previously 
met. If ladies would only realize how disappointing 
it is to go a long distance to call upon people and find 
them out, there would be more who would set aside 
some particular day and issue to their friends a plain 
card with the ‘at home’ day thereon. It would save 
so much trouble and you would have the pleasure of 
meeting many, where now it is only a few. You then 
arrange your lunch—just a small cup of hot chocolate, 
tea, coffee, a dainty square of white cake, a glass of 
sweet wine, etc., and delight all you could welcome 
by your thoughtfulness for their comfort. But do 
not let it end here. Let your manner be pleasing to 
all. Chat pleasantly on some light topic, some home 
hobby, some charitable object, some healthful idea, 
some delicate fad in needlework, china or decorative 
painting, some pleasant thoughts of others, but let 
the gossiping scheme alone. If you cannot find any 
good to say of a person do not mention them in any 
personal way.” The closing suggestion is one that 
cannot be given too much weight. 
+++ + 
“So, YoU WANT a breakfast?” “Yes, ma’am; I am 
famishing!" Then,’ with a glance at the woodpile, 
“suppose you begin with a chop!” And the wayfarer 
turned away with the worn remark that such pun-ishment 
was greater than he could bear. 
++ + 
Pictures Nor ONLY at the periodical house- 
and cleanings, but at other times, the care 
Their Care. of pictures is an important thing. It 
should never be trusted to careless or 
inexperienced hands, and is one of the duties which 
a mistress may without hesitation take entirely into 
her own hands. A favorite painting or engraving is 
too priceless to have its beauty or its existence en- 
dangered by unsympathetic servants. A fine frame 
is sometimes quite as valuable as the picture it con- 
tains, and its careful manipulation is quite as impor- 
tant. Somebody, whose name is unknown to Goop 
HOovuSEKEEPING, writing on this matter of pictures, 
offers so many valuable suggestions that a part of 
the article may be quoted, with regret that no ade- 
quate credit can be given: “ Each picture as it is 
taken down should be carefully dusted, and the cord 
or wire wiped. Then layit on a table, wash the glass 
and polish it until it is perfectly clear. Wipe the 
frame with a soft cloth wet in warm water, and rub 
off all fly specks and other dirt. If the picture is 
framed with a glass, paste paper smoothly all over 
the back to keep dust from sifting through the 
cracks. Frames of polished wood—oak, walnut, or 
in fact anything but gilt—will be greatly improved 
by rubbing them with a solution three parts linseed 
oil and one part turpentine. Apply with a woolen 
cloth, and rub until perfectly dry. When cleaning 
gilt frames, the gilt will sometimes come off with fly 
specks. The spots should be touched with a little 
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gold paint, applied with a soft camel’s-hair brush. 
Old frames can be made to look like new if painted 
all over in this way. Do not get cheap gold paint, as 
it always looks dull, and will not pay for the labor of 
putting it on. 

Before hanging the pictures, fasten a large clean 
cloth over the brush end of the broom, and wipe the 
walls allover. If the walls are papered, and the paper 
is torn or defaced, cover such places with scraps of 
paper, matching, if possible, to the figures. If you 
have no pieces of the paper, a Japanese scroll, or a 
cheap plaque, or even a bunch of dried grasses tied 
with a nice bow of ribbon, will cover the place and 
add beauty to the room. One lady covered pieces 
of pasteboard with colored satin and fastened the 
bunches of grass to them, and they were very orna- 
mental. Pictures should never be hung too high. 
You often see a choice little painting hung so high 
that you would have to mount a chair to see what the 
subject is. Always hang them so that they can be 
easily seen by a person of medium height. It is con- 
sidered to be in better taste to use two nails instead 
of one; it gives a more symmetrical effect, and, in- 
deed, it is worth considering as a matter of safety. 
Be very careful to hang pictures in the proper light. 
if they are to be seen in a strong light do not put 
them in an obscure corner, and if painted in bright 
colors, do not place where a strong light will fall 
directly upon them.” 

++ + 

CLERK—Here’s some of the fresh cracked wheat. 
\Vould you like a package of it? Mrs. Newcash—Young 
man, when I want damaged goods I'll let you know. 


+++ + + 
To SoL_uTiIons of the household problem 
Elevate —mostly variations on those which have 
the gone before—still appear in the public 
Servant. 


press, marked with all the enthusiasm 
usually attaching to new and valuable 
discoveries. A writer in the Forum who really ad- 
vances no new ideas, yet puts his conclusions in so 
comprehensive a manner that they may well be 
quoted in this department, declares that “the 
only way to make cooking, cleaning, and the other 
forms of housework respectable is to have this labor 
performed by respected people. Education or train- 
ing is the first step in raising a workman in esteem. 
We ought to profit by the history of the trained 
nurses. The work is often hard and sometimes of 
the most menial order; the nurses have to wear uni- 
forms when on duty, and they must become members 
of others’ households; but their knowledge gives 
them recognized authority, and their service in saving 
life confers on them a badge of merit. The great 
reason why housework is repugnant to self-respecting 
Americans is not so much on account of the work 
itselfi—for other kinds of labor are hard and monot- 
onous—but on account of the conditions under which 
itis performed. The single domestic lacks society ; 
she is isolated from the family life, and she can never 
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call any time her own. Girls will work all day amid 
the steam of a laundry, the fumes of a factory, 
the bad air of a sewing room, because there they 
have companionship, their hours are defined, and 
they are their own mistresses when the day’s work is 
done. It is impossible to have these conditions in 
domestic service except in very wealthy families, and 
there the workers must be branded as servants.” 
Such is the writer’s conclusions; but is this declara- 
tion justified by the grounds upon which, apparently, 
itis based? Must there of necessity be a great and 
impassable social gulf between those who serve and 
the served? and if so, why ? 


FLOSSIE was watching the masons lay brick, and the 
process interested her greatly: ““O mamma!” she ex- 
claimed, as she saw the man putting on the mortar, 
‘*they’re buttering the bricks. ain't they?” 

++ + + 

A Stick How MANY WHO HAVE TAKEN a licorice 
of drop for a cold and hoarseness, or as 
Licorice. a confection, ever knew or gave a thought 
to the origin of the article? Yet, like 
nearly everything else, when understood aright, the 
preparation has an interesting individuality. The 
origin of the confection is in the root of a leguminous 
shrub, known as Giycyrrhisa glabru, and it is from 
the first name, meaning “sweet root,” that the 
popular designation of the product has been cor- 
rupted into an independent word. This plant grows 
in many tropical regions, where the conditions are 
right, and also in some of the more temperate 
climates. Its favorite home is in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, where it is one of the 
few natural growths of the vast treeless plains through 
which these streams flow. On these plains the 
weather is extremely variable. The winter is marked 
by intense cold for about three months, then follows 
an equal period which is quite salubrious. With the 
advent of summer, comes intensely hot and dry 
weather for another three months, the autumn being 
another season of agreeable temperature. Of course 
under these conditions ordinary vegetation has a 
hard existence, but the licorice plant defies heat and 

cold alike. 

The shrub grows to a height of about three feet, 
wherever its roots can reach the water, of which they 
absorb large quantities, so that after being dug it 
requires a year for them to dry sufficiently for com- 
mercial purposes. These roots are sometimes an 
inch in diameter, soft, flexible and fibrous, with a 
bright yellow color and a sweetish taste. The roots 
are dug at all seasons, though preferably in the 
winter, and after drying they are cut into short 
pieces, assorted and sent to some central point for 
treatment. Those from India are generally shipped 
to London in bales, receiving the subsequent treat- 
ment in the factories of that city. This treatment is 
rather simple, though not all of the details are made 
public. The dry sections are crushed and ground to 
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a fine pulp, after which they are boiled in water till 
the peculiar qualities of the root have all been ex- 
tracted. The resulting decoction is then evaporated, 
mixed with starch, and on attaining the proper 
degree of firmness is rolled into the sticks which have 
been familiar to children and others for many genera- 
tions and centuries. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that advantage is taken of the facilities for adultera- 
tion of a product prepared in this manner. Licorice 
is also used in various articles where its presence 
would not be suspected. In many medical com- 
pounds it has a place, its object being to disguise 
the offensive flavor of other ingredients; it is used 
in some grades of chewing tobacco, to impart a 
“smart” flavor; while it is a principal ingredient of 
many “cough drops ” which masquerade under other 
names. 
+ + + + 


LirrLE Dot—What kind of a kiss is a stage kiss? 
Little Dick (a close observer)—It’s a kiss that doesn’t rub 
the powder off.—Good News. 


In a Toad’s ONE OF THE PECULIAR fancies of 
Head. olden times was that various living 
creatures carried in their heads, or 
other portions of their anatomy, peculiar stones, 
similar to the pearl in character, which, if found 
and preserved, would bring to the finder peculiar ad- 
vantages over his less fortunate fellows. Perhaps 
the most precious of all these jewels was the “ toad 
stone,’”’ which was supposed to be carried in the 
heads of certain batrachians. Those voluntarily 
ejected by living toads were reputed to have the 
greatest power to protect from poison, but as these 
were not readily found (as we may suppose), the 
next expedient was that of cutting off the toad’s 
head while he was in the act of drawing in his 
breath. Of course the failure to find the coveted 
jewel was easily explainable—either that particular 
toad did not happen to possess the coveted charm, or 
the decapitation was not timed for exactly the right 
moment. In either case the poor toad was minus a 
head, with no power of appeal. In like manner, the 
brain of the tortoise was supposed to contain a 
wonderful stone, which was efficacious in extinguish- 
ing fire, and when placed under the tongue would 
produce prophetic inspiration. Another stone pos- 
sessing the latter property was to be found in the 
eye of the hyena. The head of the cat, however, was 
thought to contain what would undoubtedly have 
been the most wonderful and most desirable treasure 
of all, could it have only had a real instead of an 
imaginary existence, for that man who was so fortu- 
nate as to possess this precious stone would have all 
his wishes granted. 


t+ + 


HusBAND—My dear, our club is going to have all 
home comforts. Wife—Is that so? And when is our 
home going to have all the club comforts ? 


THE SITKA INDIANS in Alaska not long since gavea 
great feast to visitors from other tribes. The principal 
dainty was tubs of last season’s wild strawberries pre- 
served in seal oil. 


Those THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION that a 
Trifling great many of the eventually serious ail- 
Ailments. ments which disturb and distress the 
family are the outgrowth of minor diffi- 
culties which, if properly treated in time, might have 
been relieved and corrected without serious trouble. 
For such treatment, in the early stages of these dis- 
orders, simple remedies are usually found sufficient, 
not only saving the expense but the use of the power- 
ful medicines often rendered necessary in later 
stages of the disorder. An intelligent mother, whose 
name Goop HovusEKEEPING would be glad to pub 
lish, had she not modestly withheld it, writes to a 
popular periodical thus interestingly regarding her 
experience, and especially in the use of so simple and 
inexpensive a corrective as the Seidlitz powder: ‘|! 
have brought up a number of children,” she says, 
“and have been a sort of amateur doctor for my 
friends and neighbors for years. I have taken quite 
a number of cases in hand that seemed quite bad, but 
I have never failed to bring them around into good 
condition by the use of a few simple medicines. 
Nine-tenths of the minor ailments of life are due to 
injudicious eating and colds. Any of the first symp- 
toms of illness brought about by these causes can be 
promptly checked if one has even a little knowledge 
of the healing art. An attack of indigestion accom- 
panied by headache, a slight fever and distress in the 
region of the digestive organs, should be relieved by 
a Seidlitz powder or some similar simple remedy. 
And, by the way, there is a fashion of using Seidlitz 
powders which I think is not commonly known, but 
will be found most satisfactory to those who use this 
medicine. The ordinary powder should be divided 
in half, half of the contents of the blue paper being 
put into one tumbler and half of the contents of the 
white paper in another. Fill the tumblers half full 
of water as Avot as one can drink it. Stir the water 
so as to dissolve the powders, then pour the two 
together and drink. Used with hot water half of the 
powder is quite as effective as the whole would be if 
used with cold water, and the effect is much more 
agreeable and speedy. It is often the case that one’s 
breakfast disagrees with one. Under such circum- 
stances, one-quarter of a powder taken in hot water 
as directed will often clear the head and relieve al! 
unpleasant symptoms. It must be borne in mind 
that Seidlitz powders should never be taken without 
mixing. There are cases on record where some 
foolish or adventurous persons have swallowed the 
contents of the tumblers separately, causing rupture 
of the stomach and almost immediate death. Judi- 
ciously used, a Seidlitz powder. is one of the most 
valuable among the simple household remedies, and 
should be kept in the medicine closet of every 
family.” 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


MucCH 1S SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 


ALL or ruts is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 


To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLEcTIC.” 


A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 


THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit 
giving of the times. 


“Dinner Time.” 

What is “dinner time?”’ The hour depends alto- 
gether upon where one lives, in this age; and it has 
depended everywhere upon the epoch of the world. 
In America, dinner time with the great majority of 
people, those who live upon the farms and in the 
smaller towns, is between twelve and one o’clock. 
Their dinner hour is almost exactly that of princes 
and noblemen in Shakespeare’s time. Mafiy lines in 
his works prove that all the world dined, at that 
epoch, in the middle of the day. 

But in many of the larger towns and cities of this 
country, and especially in New England, the ordinary 
dinner hour is rather nearer two o’clock than any 
other hour. The regulation hour in Boston is sup- 
posed to be two o’clock, though many business men 
dine a little earlier, and many others, including the 
more fashionable, do not dine until six. 

In New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and other 
great cities a still larger proportion of the people do 
not dine until six or afterward; and in Washington 
the six o’clock dinner is so universal that a few years 
ago a public man who went from the country, and 
who wished to retain his custom of dining in the 
middle of the day, could find but one restaurant in 
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the city, and that one not at all to his mind, where 
he could get a dinner at one or two. 

In Europe, the dinner hour, in the cities and towns, 
is always late in the day, for though in many of the 
country districts the common people still eat their 
chief meal in the middle of the day, the dinner hour 
of society never comes before six. And in England, 
the fashionable dinner hour is eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

The more artificial and ‘elegant’ life becomes, the 
later the meal hours tend to be fixed. The French 
breakfast—their word déjeuner means to break fast— 
comes at noon; their dinner at six or a little later, 
and their supper at nine or ten in the evening. 

But as they do not all remain in bed until noon, a 
slight meal is needed early in the morning, and they 
usually take their “coffee” upon rising—a sort 
of lunch, with a cup of coffee with a roll or a 
few cakes. 

The changes which the French dinner hour has 
undergone prove the tendency to make meal hours 
later as society becomes more artificial. 

It is related that in the reign of Louis XII, in the 
simple epoch at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the king went to bed at six in the evening, rose 
at daylight or before it, and dined at eight o’clock 
in the morning. But these hours did not last long. 
Francis I, Louis’ successor, moved the dinner hour 
along a little. He dined at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon and supped at six. 

From the reign of King Henry IV to the year 1627, 
it was the custom at the French court to dine at 
eleven oclock. At that time it became the usage to 
dine at noon, and the supper hour came at seven in 
the evening. 

Louis XIV, the “great monarch,” dined at one 
o'clock ; and this hour remained customary until well 
into the eighteenth century, when, with the elegant 
people of the French court, dinner began to be post- 
poned until two o’clock, and presently until three. 
And the middle classes of society followed the fashion 
at court. 

After the French Revolution the dinner hour be- 
came still later, coming at five o’clock and finally at 
six. And “good society” in the rest of the world has 
imitated this custom, together with so many other 
French usages. 


English Hours for Dinner. 

We English stand alone as regards the lateness of 
the hour at which we dine, and foreigners can hardly 
understand this preference given for so late an hour 
for eating the chief meal of the day. Her majesty, 
the queen, sets the example by dining at nine o’clock, 
the leading nobility follow it by dining at 8.30; eight 
o'clock, however, is a very general hour in London 
society at which to dine, and very few people with 
any claim to ve considered fashionable dine earlier, 
except those who wish to adhere to the early hours 
of their younger days and insist upon dining at 7.30. 
At continental courts, on the contrary, the fashion- 
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able dinner hour is not later than six, and at some 
courts earlier in the summer months. Society dines 
at the same hour, and all things considered, weighing 
advantages against disadvantages, foreign society is 
certainly the gainer by the adoption of an earlier din- 
ner hour than ours. The six o’clock dinner hour en- 
ables society to take life more quietly, dinner can be 
eaten leisurely and theaters leisurely attended, and 
balls and receptions do not make an immediate claim 
upon the after-dinner hour. Plenty of breathing time 
is allowed. 

Again, dinner toilette, as we understand it, is not 
worn, and high dresses are de rigueur in every-day life, 
the exceptions being made in favor of state banquets. 
An early dinner hour allows of earlier hours being 
kept by those who wish to do so without relinquish- 
ing society, as entertainments distinctly commence 
early inthe evening. Health undoubtedly—we might 
say happiness also, for who is happy without health? 
—is on the side of these early hours. 

However, as long as it is the fashion to dine late 
the hour will remain unalterable, for the simple rea- 
son that if one elected to dine at the continental hour 
of six one would dine alone and lead comparatively 
an eccentric existence, practically putting oneself out 
of all that one’s friends are doing. The only alter- 
native to the dinner giver is to render the dinner as 
short as possible by restricting the number of dishes 
and introducing every means to expedite the service. 
This is now the rule in what are considered the smart- 
est houses, and is as greatly appreciated by diners- 
out as is good ventilation in a ballroom by dancers.— 
London Queen. 


THE MAKING OF PERFUMES. 


The possibilities of the southern section of our 
country are being given an attention which would 
scarcely have been thought of, or welcomed if it had 
come to mind, a few decades ago. Among the pur- 
suits for which the region is well adapted is that of 
raising flowers for the manufacture of perfumery. In 
commenting upon this subject the Industrial South 
says: Yankee brains and capital have opened up 
new fields of labor and profit in a wonderful way 
since the war; and now it is alleged that attar of 
roses can be made in Florida with as much success 
as in the gardens of Roumelia. . The two varieties of 
roses grown are the musk and damask, and all at- 
tempts to raise them in parts of Europe other than a 
small region on the southern slopes of the Balkan 
Mountains—a tract of land not over thirty miles wide 
and three hundred long—have failed. Yet on the 
southern slopes of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and in 
parts of Florida, these same varieties of roses flourish 
abundantly, and it is asserted that eighteen acres well 
managed will yield $40,000 per annum. The other 
flowers that are used for distillation, such as the jas- 
mine, violets, lilies and jonquils are all hardy here 
and yield rich harvests of flowers to a generous culti- 
vation. The only question of making the perfumers’ 
art « leading industry is the capital needed and the 


Yankee goaheadativeness. Both of these seem abou 
to be furnished in the near future. 

A representative of a large Northern house has 
been prospecting around Fort Meade, Fla., and ex- 
perimenting with the flowers. He expressed himself 
as being well pleased with the success of his work, 
and a factory for the distillation of the flowers will 
shortly be erected somewhere in the South as a result 
of his visit. This will give employment to hundreds 
of people, and make flower farming a paying as well 
as a pleasant industry. The method of making the 
perfumery is a mystery to many people, and inter- 
esting to all who use the sweet-scented extracts on 
their handkerchiefs or clothes. There are two chief 
processes by which odors are extracted and retained. 
One is by distillation ; the other, and by far the more 
delicate and interesting, 1s by absorption, or enfleur- 
age. This is resorted to in the case of such flowers 
as the rose, jasmine, tuberose and cassia, where the 
essence is so fine that it has by practice been found 
to be injured by heat. The principle of odor absorp- 
tion from flowers is based simply on the established 
law of affinity which hydrocarbons have for perfumes. 
When these have been highly purified they catch, and 
in catching concentrate and intensify, the odors com- 
municated to them. 

The method is of the simplest and is not always of 
the cleanest order. The visitor to the perfume fac- 
tory would see multitudes of wooden frames, having 
rims about three inches in depth, in which are set 
several sheets of glass. ‘These frames are lifted into 
a bench, and all the glasses are spread over with lay- 
ers of pure fat, somewhat less than a quarter of an 
inch thick, and over this fat are carefully shed the 
leaves of whatever flowers may be plentiful at the 
season, fresh and fullof odor. After the flower leaves 
are spread out, the glasses are replaced in the frame, 
one on top of the other, till each frame looks like a 
solid box of fat. Next the frames are slid inte boxes 
made to receive them, something like strawberry 
boxes, and these are then closely shut. In a very 
short time the fat will have caught all the odor, and 
having caught it will hold it, too. The next question 
is to free the imprisoned spirit. The fat is cut up into 
small square portions and put into alcohol. The del- 
icate essence at once parts from its coarser compan- 
ion, and uniting itself to the alcohol is fit for market. 

Another method, but not so commonly followed, is 
to spread the flowers upon cloths saturated with oils, 
which, when the absorption is supposed to have 
ended, are placed in a press and the impregnated oil 
squeezed out. The number of so-called perfumes is 
without end, and is largely a matter of fashion. Still, 
various standing divisions of odors have been made, 
the most elaborate of them all being that of Rimmel. 
His classification comprises only the pleasant odors, 
and is based on a principle that just as there are pri- 
mary colors from which all secondary shades are 
made, so are there primary odors with types, all other 
aroma being more or less closely connected with them. 
Of these types he finds eighteen groups. 
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Pickgep Up IN THE FAMILY LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pup- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL 


Home-made Cologne. 

A fine cologne that may be manufactured at home 
for much less than one would pay for so good an 
article at the druggist’s is made from a fluid drachm 
each of the oil of bergamot, orange, and rosemary, 
half a drachm of neroli, four drops of the essence of 
lemon, and a pint of rectified spirits. Thoroughly 
dissolve and blend the ingredients, put in a bottle 
closely corked and covered so as to exclude every 
particle of air. In about ten weeks the perfume is 
ready for use. 

A druggist’s formula for a delicate heliotrope pow- 
der calls for half a pound of powdered orris root, one- 
fourth of a pound of ground rose leaves, two ounces 
of Tonquin bean, powdered, an ounce of vanilla bean, 
and two drops of attar of almonds. Sift through a 
rather coarse sieve, shake lightly, scatter over wad- 
ding, and use in little linen cases on which you may 
embroider a sprig of heliotrope blossom. For bureau 
drawers it is well to have these sachets for heliotrope 
or violet powder made the length and width of the 
inside drawers.—Boston Herald. 


Great Damage of Damp Linen. 

Damp linen is sufficient to account for frequent 
colds, consumption, and premature death of a whole 
family; and where the mischief not having taken 
that direction, is developed in the form of a rheu- 
matism, which once set in from that cause, is gen- 
erally incurable. All body linen, shortly betore 
putting on, should be made dry by a good fire. 
Whenever that is impossible, it is a good plan to put 
the linen between the blankets of your bed all night, 
in a position to get plenty of heat. Those who have 
experienced no signal evidence of the mischief of 
damp linen are apt to be careless on the subject ; but 
the carelessness will inevitably entail its punishment, 
which is likely to accumulate insidiously until it is 
too late.— Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Human Sleep. 

Human sleep can be made vigilant by solicitude or 
previous resolve. It is a common experience that 
persons who are heavy sleepers can awaken at a 
certain hour by resolving to do so, or, if aroused by 
a sound previously agreed upon, recognize it as a call 
to awaken, and do awaken instantly. In cases of 
sickness the least movement of the patient will arouse 
am anxious nurse who sleeps ; and in sleep itself the 
brain often exercises a curious vigilance, for it 
recognizes in dreams forgotten sensations which 
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have only been experienced by the speaker in previ- 
ous dreams. The experiments by which M. Jouffrey 
conceived that he had proved that the brain was 
always dreaming, because persons awakened at vari- 
ous times all said they were then dreaming, are not 
conclusive. The extraordinary quickness with which 
the association of ideas follows a sound and produces 
dreams might account for the dream at the time of 
wakening, even if the interval made between the 
sound made to rouse the sleeper and that of con- 
sciousness were only momentary. But some func- 
tions of the brain can be kept alert in sleep ; and the 
animal which passes all day in the constant appre- 
hension of danger, naturally preserves its vigilant 
faculties during sleep in a very high degree. Such 
sleep can hardly be restful, and it is not improbable 
that this want of complete and secure repose accounts 
in a measure for the shortness of animal life, even 
when aided by the healthy influence of their free and 
open-air existence.—London Spectator. 


Physical Training in the Nursery. 

A system of physical training which can be put in 
practice in the nursery, graded to the needs of the 
child, in which the pulley is made use of together 
with the massage treatment, would be invaluable. As 
it is, the mother and nurse depend largely upon that 
uncertain quality, intuition, in arranging the exercise 
and the physical treatment of the growing children 
in their charge. Although a great deal has been 
written on the physical training of adults, compara- 
tively little has been written or done toward the 
physical training of little children. In the country, 
perhaps, this is unnecessary, as these children have 
wide scope for romp and play in the pure air and sun- 
shine. But in the city, where children are neces- 
sarily cooped up to a considerable extent, too often 
kept on a perpetual dress parade, any system of 
physical training in the nursery is of great value. 
—New York Tribune. 

Trotting” Children. 

The Church Union has the following on the 
practice of trotting a child on the knee of the mother 
or nurse, which, though it has the sanction of long 
practice, has not the sanction of common sense, and 
should never be indulged in, especially with infants. 
It says: “Treating the adult body in the ratio of 
corresponding strength, the exercise would be about 
equivalent to being ourselves churned up and down 
on the walking beam of a good-sized steam engine !” 

How to Hang Wet Clothes. 

It is not every maid who understands the best way 
of hanging clothes on the line to dry, and there are 
many housekeepers who do not realize that most 
articles need to be dried quickly, if the best results are 
to be obtained in laundering. This is necessary for 
starched clothes, in order to retain stiffness, and for 
flannels, to prevent shrinkage. Before hanging them, 
wipe the clothesline with a piece of old cloth kept 
for that purpose, turn them on the wrong side and 
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shake them well. Hang articles of the same kind 
together, fastening two pieces with one clothespin, 
and placing whatever needs to be dried quickly in 
the sunniest part of the clothes yard, and where the 
most air will reach them. Double the sheets and 
tablecloths, taking care that the selvage edges are 
even, and hang them by the fold. Hang pillow slips 
by the closed end. 
A Sure Cure for Snoring. 

Six drops of olive oil to a pinch of mustard, taken 
just before getting into bed. The function of the oil 
is that of a lubricant to the larynx, while the mustard 
acts as a counter-irritant. The cure was discovered 
by the late Dr. O’Dowd of Kilkenny, and has proved 
so effectual that no native of that county ever snores. 
—Philadelphia Times. 


From Everyropy's Tarte, Swerr Ue CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


The Basis of Good Coffee. 

An ideal cup of cotiee can, it is said, be made only 
in one way. The coffee must be of the best quality 
and must be roasted, ground immediately and used 
as quickly as possible. Connoisseurs in coffee assure 
us that it is out of the question to make this beverage 
absolutely perfect out of factory-roasted coffee that 
has been allowed to stand in the open air any number 
of hours; and, in addition, one might say that such 
a thing as a cup of good coffee from that which is 
purchased ready ground is quite an impossibility. 
The fine aroma of the berry evaporates in a very 
short time. Given the freshly roasted and ground 
coffee,an earthen cofieepot heated very hot by being 
filled with boiling water, which must be poured out 
again, and a cofiee bag strainer. Then put in the 
cofiee, ground very fine, almost to a powder; pour 
upon it boiling water—not merely hot—cover tightly 
and allow the coffee to filter through. Have ready 
the cups, heated by pouring boiling water in them, 
put in the required quantity of cream and sugar, then 
fill up with the distilled nectar from the coffeepot, 
and one has a beverage that is a revelation. Never 
expect good results from poor coffee or lukewarm 
water and half cold utensils.—New York Ledger. 


The World’s Favorite Food. 

Rice is, no doubt, the most extensively used article 
of food the world over. Hundreds of millions of 
people subsist on it, and its consumption is increas- 
ing. It is the principal diet of at least one-third of 
the human race, forming the chief food of the native 
population of India, China, Japan, Madagascar, many 
parts of Africa, and, in fact. of almost all Eastern 
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nations. The Burmese and Siamese are the greatest 
consumers of rice. A Malay laborer gets through fifty- 
six pounds a month; a Burmese and Siamese, forty- 
six pounds in the same period. The Eastern nations 
chiefly obtain their beverages from rice, which is the 
principal grain distilled in Siam, Japan and China. 
Saki, or rice beer, is produced in Japan to the extent 
of 150,000,000 gallons annually. Although rice is 
such a universal article of food, it is not as nourish- 
ing as wheat and some other grains. More than 
nine-tenths of its substance consists of starch and 
water; consequently, it forms more fat than muscle. 
—New York Dispatch. 


Eggs-actly. 

Under present cold-storage conditions the limit of 
life to a fresh egg is ninety days. This is giving a 
generous outside limit. For thirty or sixty, or per- 
haps ninety, days it cannot easily be distinguished 
from a strictly fresh egg. But beyond the ninety-day 
limit it becomes musty. In four months it becomes 
unfit for human food, and at the end of five months, 
though it may look fair to the eye, it is practically fit 
only for the low-comedy stage, and the ten-cent 
chophouse. 


The perfect way of boiling eggs is not to boil them 
at all. They should be placed in a wire basket, that 
the necessity of fishing the eggs out one by one may 
not keep some of them in the water longer than 
others. The basket should be submerged in a dish 
of cold water. When the water has come to a boil, 
not boiled, the eggs are ready to be served. 

Good eggs may be quickly designated by their dull 
shell and clean appearance. An old or stale egg, as 
a rule, has a dull porous-looking shell. 


Irish Jelly Fried Cake. 

Take three pints of water, add flour to make a 
dough, one-quarter pound sugar, half pound of butter, 
six eggs, one-quarter ounce hartshorn, one-quarter 
ounce cream of tartar. Now let this set in a warm 
place till it has raised some, then work up ard roll 
out and cut in cakes; then on each cake put a piece 
of stiff marmalade, then put another cake over it and 
wet the bottom so it will stick. Set to rise in some 
warm place, then get your lard hot and when you see 
them light, fry in the boiling lard. Sugar over.— 
Canadian B. & Conf. 


A Home-made Cough Sirup. 

Take one ounce of thoroughwort, one ounce stick 
slippery elm, one ounce stick licorice, one-half pound 
loaf sugar, one ounce flaxseed (whole seed), one 
quart of water, one pint of molasses. To the thor- 
oughwort, slippery elm, licorice and flaxseed put a 
quart of water and let them simmer three or four 
hours. Strain through a cloth, then add molasses 
and sugar, and boil again a few minutes, This sirup 
will keep a long time, and is useful when a doctor is 
not near at hand.—New York World. 
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UNINTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To an intelligent person in the city seeking lucra- 
tive employment, I would suggest the intelligence 
otlice business. It requires less anxiety and is sure of 
patronage, because at present so inefficiently filled, 
and so lacking in tact and intelligence, which are so 
much needed. 

What a flagrant misnomer the term intelligence 
otlice is as at present, almost universally conducted. 
The ignorant and ofttimes unprincipled, whose busi- 
ness ken is circumscribed by the disc of the dollar, 
conduct the business. 

What can be expected of such matchmakers of mis- 
tress and maid in finding affinities, when this man- 
ager perhaps has not had even so much as the 
advantage of service in families with a retinue of 
servants—whose qualifications must of necessity be 
as distinct as a piano is sometimes supposed to be 
difierent from a pie ? 

Such a manager receives an order for a cook, with 
the injunction to “send none but a first-class cook,” 
but finding on her mysterious book of prodigies no 
cook (just then having application from a_ laun- 
dress with excellent references), sends the laundress 
to fill the order fora cook. Thus she imposes alike 
on lady and laundress. This is repeated with house- 
maid and waitress. Finally the lady rather forcibly 
jogs the manager’s memory as to the nature of the 
order. 

Then a “general girl,” bearing a reference as a 
“fair cook,” ambitious for the extra three or four 
dollars weekly wages, applies as a cook. She is 
ushered into the kitchen, where she immediately 
lays the foundation for her discharge, which she 
receives the second day with no recommendation. 
Naturally she has no love for the mistress. After 
discharging a few more apprentices, the lady is 
tabooed as “cranky, hard to please,” and all that 
sort of thing. 

lhe hostess of the Palace Intelligence continues, 
in her blissful ignorance, to send governess for 
waitress, waitress for seamstress and so on, with no 
possible resemblance in qualification except in the 
ast three letters of their appellations. 

Thus the antipathy existing between woman and 
servant one-half (mind you, I say one-half, for the 
other fraction equally divides between employer and 
employed) reflects upon the stupid or lawless man- 
agers of intelligence offices. The manager should 
be not only acquainted with the demands of both 
Mistress and maid, but have a character she would 


not hazard for the extra fee she sees in sending a girl 
where she will stay shortest time or take orders she 
is sure she cannot fill. 

Thus is conducted this easy, money-making busi- 
ness, requiring no capital but a license, principle and 
a grain of common sense. 

It might easily be taken out of the hands of that 
class, relieve it of its disreputable stigma and make 
it what it should be—a most respectable and intelli- 
gent business. HEBAL. 

SANFORD, FLORIDA. 


“A MAGAZINE THAT EDUCATES THE HOUSEWIFE.” 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is ** conducted in the interests of 
the higher life of the household” and right well it holds 
the rudder true to its high conception of the needs of the 
American home life. It isn’t a compendium of recipes 
that no one would ever think of using, but does contain 
needed information about marketing, the purchase and 
use of food, how best to cook the specialty articles now 
on sale in every grocery, in what the merits or demerits 
of these goods consist,—in fact, it is a magazine that edu- 
cates the housewife—and thereby makes her a better and 
wiser customer of the grocer or marketman. The article 
on the ““ Waste of Food,” in the January issue, by Anna 
Barrows, is brim to the full with sensible suggestions. 
She tells consumers that they “ must clearly distinguish 
between inferior and cheap goods "—a distinction too 
many fail to appreciate. Some customers will buy any 
thing that is cheap while others will not purchase even 
good goods when they ave cheap. As Miss Barrows says: 
“Second or third-rate butter and eggs must be taferior 
always; they are never really cAea~. Split peas, hominy 
and bananas are usually cheaf, but are far from being 
inferior food.” She also says that “long accounts are 
usually troublesome and wasteful.” © that all consumers 
might know this fact—appreciate it as do the grocers. 
‘*The wise housekeeper visits markets and groceries.” 
True. If customers would visit the groceries and not 
trust entirely to the “order man” many mistakes and dif- 
ferences would be avoided. And so we might select from 
this article many a common-sense suggestion. What is 
true of this article is also true of many another that ap- 
pears in the seventy-two pages of this magazine. If every 
housekeeper in the land was a reader of this magazine 
there would be little need of laws to prevent adulteration . 
the consumer would demand pure goods and would surely 
get them. Public opinion in these competitive days— 
these days of selling cheaper than a neighbor grocer— 
must largely govern this question. Every reader of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is a new member of the household 
army that demands and will have pure goods.—New 
England Grocer. . 


‘“‘REPLETE WITH GOOD THINGS.” 

No better literature of its class reaches our table than 
that furnished each month in (;00p HOUSEKEEPING. Its 
pages are replete with good things. The articles are 
nearly all original in the journal, and while there is noth- 
ing but what is in the highest sense practical, there is yet 
something about the style and mode of treatment that 
lifts the subject out of the dull, prosaic routine of tread- 
millism. Send §2 for a year’s subscription if you want 
something that will make home duties pleasant and at- 
tractive.—San Francisco City Argus. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
390.—ANAGRAM MATICAL LETTER. 


If it were solved. when ’tis solved, 
Then ‘twere well it were solved quickly. 


Everybody likes to read a good, gossipy letter, consequently 
the quick-witted readers of the * Quiet Hours” ought to be 
interested in the following, which contains a very entertaining 
account of the experiences of a vacationist. The writer evi- 
dently had a very jolly time; possibly the “time” may be 
responsible for the unusual twist in the words which are itali- 
cized. To take out the twists and make words that will be in- 
telligible will be a task which the quick-witted will find to 
prove congenial labor. Who will be the first to put the mis- 
placed letters into their proper places ? 


Tin-case, Sperm Beet. 
My dear Bay-Aim— 

All of our people have been /sin-ga/. The weather has 
been quite ufon-sour-/-tip. The sun really assumed an 7en- 
salt-cope appearance ; its color suggested a Ram-/ine. 

Our Lo-pit soon began to communicate tu us the tomic-sir-nut 
that we must practice /jest-om-cub, and, at once, travel the-bean 
the upper deck. Not inclined to be altogether /-dont beside, 
we carried out his dam-neat¢ in a very expeditious manner. 

The young men busied themselves in a very curious-did man- 
ner, much to the wo-trend-men of those who had powers of a 
a-verb-in-soot. Nature offered many attractions to the latter 
class of would-be sir-zamer. I trust that our mutual friend, 
Mr. B—, did not consider me a /’~g-/ea the last time that we 
met? for I confess that I like to Ga/e-up. Is the deed unworthy 
of never-is-fogs? 

We have Vice-deer the its-peel so kindly sent. Its xet-g/oom- 
care character was difficult for some to //e-priced. However, 
after the feat was accomplished it was ye-dean job. You will 
be glad to hear that we were mid-coiled at night—out of danger. 

Will it not be good to enjoy the mop-race-dish of your 
friends? Your surroundings are miost delightful. Much has 
been said in favor of Oats-pins-ear by philosophers; but, 
when viewed from an entirely #o-s/ap-Lyre aspect, the at-nice- 
union may be questionable with some. 

As we are not followers of such wisdom our hearts will not 
be troubled by their O/-ruin-diet. 

We all trust that your sojourn at Aig-cored-tramp will be at 
least profitable, if not altogether pleasant. We were pleased 
with your a-stitch-in-use impressions of the city and its sur- 
roundings. ‘The city has a Liars O-chit record that tends to 
hold the attention of Crisis-tunes-ox. 

One may assume apologetic attitude if tempted to criticise 
Truth-ice-acre. It is not necessary when contemplating 4-curt. 
Heretic to a-quiet cove or speak really-invert, because there is 
much outside of all this to o#/-me-late any feeling of disap- 
pointment. Such observations serve to develop Pity-crisp-ace, 
with a decided tendency toward that which is sip-ice-crop. Do 
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avoid awe-sirens, remembering that each day with a little thor- 
oughly calm-dice-shop is worth more than /-sound-/-tumu)t 
glimpses. 

Hoping soon to welcome you to our somewhat O-6ug-aim-x:; 
quarters, we are under /-d0at-in-/og after such ore-tax-dry-rain 
mental exertion, to modestly present our @ry-toil-cave, content 
to abide your decision as to the time when the above O-/-can- 
paint-st can be reasonably must-don-mace. 

Yours with great /-/ift-dye. 
TZame-tt, Orpert Slim-Waii. 


Three Dollars for the first correct answer to the above; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING ; 
Third Prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prise Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, February 23, 
1895. . 

391.—HIDDEN FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 

He felt as if sipping nectar in Elysium. 

Go on, Clem, on where glory awaits you. 

Archer, rye is nearly ready to harvest. 

The cur ran to Bob immediately. 

bright silks, even a tiny scrap, please children. 

Robert appeared as soon as he was called. 

I loaned Jane money to buy a piano. 

Always be ready for disasters. 

Isis and Osiris are Egyptian gods. 

I saw the cathedral spire a mile away. 

Can Nathan go to the office for me? 

I went to call Anne to come in. 


392.—QUESTIONS. 
What city is called “ the city of the violet crown?” 
Who is Ivan Ivanovitch ? 
Who are the nine worthies ? 
What woman was twice crowned queen ? 
What island is called “ the ringing island?” 
What is “luz?” 
Whom does Homer call “ the blue-eyed maid?” 


ORTHOGRAPHONETIC PUZZLE. 

The Orthographonetic Puzzle, published in the November 
number has excited the greatest interest and numberless 
replies have come in. That the puzzlers appreciated and en- 
joyed the task set before them is evidenced by the letters 
which accompanied the answers. Here are a few sample ex- 
pressions of appreciation culled at random : 


I have been an attentive reader of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
especially the department devoted to “ Quiet Hours for the 
Quick-Witted ” for the last seven or eight years. 1 take many 
publications containing ‘“ puzzle departments,” but, I assure 
you, yours is the best. I have been so weli pleased with GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING, in all its departments, that I have mentioned 
it to a score or more friends, who have taken it and are as 
pleased with it as I am. M. M.D. 


I have enjoyed your puzzle department very much, and have 
worked on the Orthographonetic all my spare time (have only 
evenings) since it was received. N. M. M. 


As you may imagine, I have enjoyed the Orthographonetic 
puzzle, though I have put plenty of earnest work into it. In 
school I always enjoyed what the girls used to call “ diabolical 
marks ” (diacritical). With cordial greetings and praise for 
your bright idea. E. P. 
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Editor's Porttolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its paves by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. a 
Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are cbliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


TURNING THE SECOND LEAF OF THE 
NEW YEAR. 


The important question of what to eat and what to 
avoid certainly embraces the various prepared and 
patented foods which are advertised in these days in 
such large numbers. Mrs. Hester M. Poole, always 
a careful and thoughtful writer, gives to them, in 
their relations to the ordinary diet, such candid con- 
sideration as is possible in the scope of a single article. 
She points out some of the conditions under which 
they should be employed, as well as some things to 
be guarded against, both in the character of the arti- 
cles themselves and in their use. 


Under the title of “A Memory,” Marian Guernsey 
gives some interesting reminiscences regarding an 
old-time family servant. As the service which is re- 
called was rendered more than a half-century ago, it 
does not need be said that there have been changes 
within that time amounting to little less than a do- 
mestic revolution. 


A collection of varied recipes comes from the manu- 
script book of Maria E. Chandler, the field which is 
especially covered at this time being that of fried 
cakes and doughnuts, with some kindred productions 
of the dessert order. 


“ Hygienic Housekeeping ” would naturally lead to 
the avoidance of the doctor’s visits and his conse- 


quent bills for “professional services,” and that is 
the aim of M. D. Sterling, who writes upon that topic. 
Attention is given to the cellar, the refrigerator and 
the bedrooms, as portions of the household domain 
exceptionally liable to neglect, and the valuable 
thoughts regarding each may well be given weight. 


There is no disputing the fact that dishwashing is 
regarded by most women as one of the most prosaic 
and unwelcome of duties, while at the same time it is 
one of the unavoidable. Emma Paddock Telford 
treats it as a science, quoting for the benefit of the 
untrained the concise and helpful rules of the cook- 
ing schools. Possibly the uncongenial task may seem 
lighter after the perusal of her paper. 


Doubtless every woman with any self-respect would 
delight in a pair of really beautiful hands: though it 
must be admitted that many say with a sigh, “It 


cannot be—in my position!” Possibly these con- 
clusions may be reconsidered, after a perusal of 
Helena Korte’s timely article, entitled “ Beautiful 
Hands,” in which she tells how they may be ob- 


tained and kept. 


The story, which is short and to the point, comes 
from the skilled pen of Mrs. Harriet A. Chute, and is 
entitled “Satira Ann.” It is a New England love 
story, with some original features. 


The single word * Cataplasms ” may at first thought 
be considered a peculiar title for an article; but the 
subject of poultice making, which is concisely treated 
by Dr. Ellis Johnston, may at any hour, in any house- 
hold, become an important one. 


There is a suggestive article on “ Lace Knitting” 
by “ Tudley of H—,” in which all who love * fancy 
work ” will be interested. 


The “ Secrets of the Toilet’ deals this month with 
the complexion—and that also is a timely topic, as 
the havoc-working March winds will soon be here, in 
all their utter disregard for external beauty. The 
author, Clara B. Miller, gives definitions of the ideal 
complexion; writes appreciatively of the potent in- 
fluence of morning air: presents a common-sense 
and effective formula for clearing the complexion, 
when that process is needed; explains why in some 
cases the face is rough and the body smooth, in 
which reasons are presented which will be found new 
to very many people; and has something to say about 
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freckles of different kinds, how they may be treated, 
and the results which are likely to be attained with 
the several varieties—altogether a paper of rare inter- 
est and value on this topic, important to all who de- 


sire to appear at their best in this very essential 
respect. 


In the way of culinary help there are two collec- 
tions of recipes—** Hot Puddings for Cold Days,” by 
Mrs. O. C. Daniell, and “ Potatoes for Each Day of 
the Month,” by Ella F. Mosby. 


The original verse begins with the appropriate 
frontispiece, “A Valentine,” by Mary Clarke Hunt- 
ington, and in addition embraces the following gems : 
“The Circle of the Golden Year—February,” by 
Clarence Hawkes; “ February,” by Florence Cone ; 
“Fairy Pudding,” by C. H. Thayer; Woman—a 
Tribute,” by St. George Best; “The Little Blue 
Pitcher,” by Hattie Whitney; * Egg Cheese Cakes,” 
by A. M. I.; * Time's Fulfillment;” by Glin Burton ; 
* Martha Washington Watiles,” by Lizzie M. Hadley ; 
“Morning Calls,” by Lenora Allen ; “* The Old Din- 
ner Pail,” by Mayme Isham; “ Childhood’s Sleep,” 
by Ellen Knight Bradford; and “The Baby’s Angel,” 
by Mary W. Reynolds. 


The several “departments” will be found full of 
interest. ‘Mothers and Children” embraces some 
choice verse, original and selected, a touching story, 
“The Child and the Lily,” by Mary E. Child, and a 
collection of recipes, with suggestions, * For the 
Children's Lunch,” by Mary J. Safford. “Sunday 
Song and Sermon ” carries food for serious thought: 
while in “‘ Home Duties and Pleasures ” Goop Housr- 
KEEPING takes its readers to the open window, from 


which it looks out upon the wide earth, and talks, as 


the impulse of the moment suggests, regarding divers 


things and passing topics. The “Puzzle Depart- 


ment” has an exceptionally good Anagrammatical 
letter, which to those who enjoy twisting and unravel- 
ing must prove a decided treat. 


“PRACTICAL, USEFUL AND WELL CON- 
DUCTED.” 


The neat little magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has a 
scope that covers more than recipes for cookery or pat- 
terns for needlework. Itincludes as well dissertations on 
the chemistry of bread, chapters on toilet secrets, and 
discourses on the markets of the world. It is a very prac- 
tical and useful and well-conducted publication.—West 
Baden (Ind.) Journal. 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HousEHOLD Fact AND Fancy. 

The cock and the owl both await daylight. 

When trained in the way you should go—go ahead. 


Early genius is like early cabbage—don’t head well. 


Stomachs stand no show in a contest with full pocket- 
books. 


He who increaseth his flesh but multiplieth food for the 
worms. 


He who stumbles twice over the same stone deserves to 
break his neck. 

He who minds his own business and constantly attends 
to it has all his time employed. 


If you want anything verbally advertised, the best way 
is to tell it ata “ five o'clock tea.” 


It is never wise to criticise people when they are near 
enough to overhear your remarks. 


We can often determine the value of a man’s character 
from the character of his enemies. 

There are too many churches where the congregation 
worships the minister and not the Creator. 

Do not be continually shifting from one thing to 
another. If you would win you must have stay-bility. 


Men have bodies as well as souls. Sometimes a loaf of 
bread and a bar of soap will help the one and save the 
other. 


It is the hardest thing in the world for fashionable 
people not to let the right hand know what the left hand 
doeth. 


A tallow candle or piece of tallow wrapped in tissue 
paper and laid among furs or other garments will prevent 
the ravages of moths. 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest 
persons uneasy is the best bred in the company. 


A nice, harmless home game for these winter evenings 
is progressive guessing, in which you and your wife and 
invited friends try to guess how many pounds there are ia 
the last ton of coal you received. 


Glass and china cloths last much longer if they are 
spread out to dry after being used than when they are 
carelessly thrown while damp into a heap, as is often done 
when they are put aside to be washed, or thrown hastily 
over the back of a chair. 

The door nail in earlier times was the plate on the door 
upon which the old-fashioned knocker struck to arouse 
the inmates of the house. As the plate or nail was struck 
many more times than any other nail it was assumed to 
be deader than other nails. Hence the phrase, “dead as 
a door nail.” 


Some day it will be a penal offense for a woman with a 
cough to sit through a lecture or sermon. Some day it 
will be a capital offense for a woman to bring her baby 
into any one’s house or office without special invitation. 
Some day it will mean social ostracism for a woman to 
talk about her ailments. Some day it will mean ejection 
from the theater for the woman who has “seen the play 
before” to tell every detail of it before the curtain rises. 
Some day it will mean instant arrest for a woman to mount 
the elevated steps with a projecting umbrella beneath her 
arm. And then the millennium will have arrived.—New 
York World. 
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The Book of the Fair. 


Part Fifteen of this admirable publication is entirely 
occupied by the subject of Transportation ; which, as 
might be supposed, is one of intense interest, both in 
reading matter and illustrations. Almost every con- 
ceivable method of “getting about” is set forth in 
the broad pages, which include representations of 
cars and locomotives of many countries, bicycles, 
carts, carriages and everything pertaining thereto; 
the most palatial of modern steamships, beside the 
humble canoe from Africa, men-of-war, carrying 
chairs, and the Nicaraguan canal in model. Part 
Sixteen contains the whole of the nineteenth chapter, 
relating to the live stock exhibits, with choice pic- 
tures of many of the finest horses, cattle and sheep in 
the world. This, to many readers, will be found one 
of the most interesting portions of the book. The 
Twentieth chapter, on Anthropology and Ethnology, 
which begins in the same number, covers in descrip- 
tion and picture, man’s condition, progress and 
achievement from prehistoric times down to the pres- 
ent day. Some of the most interesting things im- 
aginable are here pictured and described. This 
chapter runs into Part Seventeen, where it is followed 
by the chapter on Fine Arts. The quality of the 
illustrations, which has been freely complimented in 
previous notices of the series, maintains its full 
excellence, and the entire work (to be completed in 
twenty-five parts at one dollar each, by the Bancroft 
Company, Auditorium Building, Chicago) will be a 
literary and pictorial treasure of which any home may 
well be proud. 


The Gold Flower. 


This flower, so fittingly called Gold Flower, 
was produced by M. Moser, of Versailles, France, 
and introduced in Europe last season, the plants sell- 
ing at a very high figure, only a few plants coming 
to America. The flowers are two to three inches 
across, of a bright. shining, golden yellow and bear- 
ing numerous handsome stamens. The plant is of 
low, spreading, branching growth, with handsome 
leaves, the upper side much darker than the lower. 
It is perfectly hardy, forms an excellent border, or 
is grand for bedding, while as a single pot plant it is 
charming with its clean, bright green foliage as a 
background for the flowers, great, shiny, yellow disks, 
brilliant in their reflections as burnished gold. This 
year an enterprising firm is offering it at the price of 
ordinary plants, viz., 25 cents a plant. By sending 
1o cents to James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y.. for 
Vick’s Floral Guide, (which amount may be deducted 


from first order), you will learn all about this beauti- 
ful plant //ipertcum Moserianium, and also regard- 
ing their offer of $300 cash for a name for the New 
Double Sweet Pea. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

Dust AND LauRELS. A Study in Nineteenth Century 
Womanhood. By Mary L. Pendered. Nor58. Paper, 266 
pages. socents. New York, LD. Appleton & Co. 

The writer holds a master hand in fiction—that much 
must be at once and ungrudgingly accorded. Her 
“study” is a masterpiece in its way, the characters 
being portrayed with an individualized strength sel- 
dom attained by the writer of a society novel. It is 
the more to be regretted, therefore, that the “study ” 
should have led through scenes and phases which, 
though they may have abundant counterpart in actual 
existence, are better covered by the mantle of silence 
and shame than dragged into the light of supposedly 
respectable fiction. 


Tue Goop SHip Monock. By W. Clark Russell, author 
of “The Tragedy of Ida Noble,” etc. No. 159. Paper, 250 
pages. 

This is another of the exciting and entertaining 
sea stories of this accomplished author, and one of 
his best. It is wholly unnecessary to say that there 
is plenty of adventure—Mr. Russell never allows the 
interest to wane, and one dramatic incident follows 
another with unbroken succession, all related in the 
powerful yet finished style of the author. 


Among the Granite Hills. 

AMONG THE GRANITE HiLis. By Mary M. Currier. Cloth, 
two colors, gilt top, 136 pages. Cambridge, Riverside Press. 
Into this very handsome little volume the author 

has gathered a large number of poems and bits of 
verse, several of which had appeared in Goop Housr- 
KEEPING over the signature of “ Persis M. Darrow.” 
As there are 114 separate titles in the book, it must 
be apparent that most of the poems are very brief— 
that which gives its name to the volume consisting 
of but four stanzas. By far the most extended effort, 
and the one which it would seem should have been 
the title-poem, is “The Fruit of Life,” which covers 
seventeen pages, and has many passages of dramatic 
strength. The book appears to have been printed 
for the author, by whom it is copyrighted, but -no 
address is given, except of the printing house. 


Sidney Forrester. 

SIDNEY FORRESTER. By Clement Wilkes. Paper, 351 pages, 

so cents. The Castleton Series. New York, H. W. Hage- 
man. 

The hero of this novel, in the words of its author, 
had from his earliest days felt a longing to accom- 
plish something more than the simple ends of every- 
day life—as indeed is in no way remarkable. And 
the events through which he passes toward the con- 
summation of his ambition make a very readable, 
even if not an especially brilliant. story. 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FEs. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent hy check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHERs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New Vork OrFice, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goopv HOUSEKEEPING in the hands of Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by béth press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80.00 | pl a $120.00 | Fourth $450.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67 50 Cover 80.00 

reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | illustration, 37.50 Page. 4500 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDR. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 
° 
Above, 12 
Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1.00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 
("Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to 


3 Months’ Contract, to per cent. 


“ 


-H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New Yorxk City 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Kecital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 


application to 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHErs, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 

I have greatly enjoyed reading Goop HOUSEKEEPING the past 
year. M.S. T 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 

I think Goop HOUSEKEEPING the best journal of its character that 
i have ever examined. oO. L. D. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

I am charmed more and more with every succeeding number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. P. 

Lowg&Lt, Mass. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is delightful, and I enjoy it exceedingly. I 
could not think of doing without it. A. B. B. 

New York Cirty. 

I consider HOUSEKEEPING by far the most valuable maga 
zine of its character that I have ever read. Mrs. C. R. G. 

Evmira, N.Y. 

Goop Hous&sKEEPING has established itself as a welcome visitor 
in our family—always apropos to some want. F.H. B. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been of great assistance to me, and one 
item in particular has been worth the year’s cost. Mrs. G. W. S. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING is simply perfect, and I have learned more 
from it than from all else I have read during twenty-five years of house- 
keeping. Mrs. C. W. H. 

WELLINGTON, OHIO. 

Our table has had many a new and pleasant dish since we subscribed 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and my wife says she cannot get along 
without it. C.A.G, 

Bay RipceE, N.Y. 

My wife is one of the many faithful and enthusiastic readers of your 
magazine. Nor do I disdain to find both instruction and entertain. 
ment at times in its columns. E. H.A., M. D. 

PLyMouTH, Mass. 

Will you please inform me when my subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING expires, as I wish to renew same immediately that 
there may be no numbers omitted. ay 

HARTFORD, CT. 

I cannot say enough in favor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is inva! 
uable to any one who hasthe care of afamily. The recipes are much 
more practical than many elsewhere published. H.E F 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 

I am delighted with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and do not know how 
I could get along without it. It considerably more than pays for itselt 
by the money and time that is actually saved by practicing the hints 
that are given in its pages. Mrs. C. N. W. 

GLADSTONE, DAK. 

If Goop HOUSEKEEPING is meeting with the success it deserves, 
its readers will be counted among the millions. No household can at- 
ford to be without it, especially beginners in housekeeping, and I sus- 
pect those who think they “ know it all” find much of value in its pages. 
Long may it wave. j. B.C. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

I am one of the enthusiastic admirers of Goop HOUSEKEEPIN« 
which, if possible, improves with each number. There has never been 
a magazine published that has filled the exact want of the publ! 
before, and I wish every woman in the land could bea subscriber. !t 
is simply invaluable. Mrs. W. Kk. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

I could not be without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. To me, it isa mar- 
velously interesting and invaluably useful journal for any housekeeper 
I have never been famed as a housekeeper, but I now expect to exce! 
by the aid of your trusty guide, and I have already astonished the 
family with some delicious dishes from its charming pages. 


MONTREAL, CAN. Mrs. D. 
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HIS HONOR, THE BABY. 


His Absorbing Love and Loyalty for Mamma During the 
First Year—Two Hearts That Beat as One. 


HouSEKEEPING. 


A pretty, healthy child, with cheeks like an apple, 
Who babbles, chatters, prattles, who laughs beneath your kisses. 


ERHAPS it is well that but few mothers know that more than one- 
third of all the babies born die before they have lived a year, and 


that two-thirds of them die in the summer months. 


Where the food 


is absolutely pure and sufficiently nourishing, though the mercury runs 
high, children get along, as a rule, perfectly well. 

When, for any reason, the mother cannot nurse her child. or when her 
milk is insufficient or poor in quality, the best trained nurses use Lactated 


Food at once. 


It is known to invariably make firm flesh, a clear skin, 


bright eyes, and to strengthen the body so that diarrhoea, cholera infantum 


and exhausting summer sickness do not easily gain a footing. 
Food babies are rosy specimens of genu- 


ine, fun-loving, noisy children that de- 
velop strong physiques with large bones 
and muscles. 

Howard Reilly, during his first ten 
months of life, cried day and night. His 
father sends his photograph and writes : 


“Baby Howard Reilly cried morning, 
noon and night for ten months. His 
bowels never moved naturally. His 
mother had nursed him, tried cow’s milk, 
barley water, and every blessed food 
ever heard of, but only with increasing 
onvulsions. Yet three days after using 
Lactated Food, he crowed and cooed, 
and now is as healthy, rosy, and happy as 
a summer day.” 

T. H. Remy. 
Editor of New England Asssociated 
Press. 195 Broadway, New York. 


lactated Food approaches nearest to 
breast milk. Every one knows what it 
is made of—no secret in it. 


Don't feed a baby ona secretly pre- 
pared food, or take any chances of giv- 


| mill-dyed black goods were 
| rarely absolutely fast. 


| with diamond dyes a black that 


| their almost universal use. 


| the diamond dye 
| are made, gives them a great 


Lactated 


It is only within the last few | 
ears that it has been possible | 
or an inexperienced person to | 

dye a black that would not | 
crock, fade, or wash out. Even 


The advent of three diamond 
dye fast blacks,—for wool, for 
cotton, and for silk and feath- 
ers,—has changed all this. 
Now, with a ten-cent package 
of one of these dyes, the first 
trial gives pertect success. 
The directions on the packages 
are so plain and simple that 
even a child can get better 
results than the experienced 
dyer could a few years ago. 

The prevailing fashion for 
black stockings, feathers, 
gowns, and cloaks, and the fact 
that anything can be colored 


will not crock or fade, explains 


The peculiar way in which 
ast blacks 


superiority over all other 


methods of home dyeing. 


CHARLIE DALRYMPLE, Age 15 Months 


ing ita “trade” article that is made, no 
one knows where nor by what process. 

Use Lactated Food—pure, unadulterated 
nourishing food. 

There is no secret about it. Lactated 
Food is manufactured under the personal 
supervision of Prof. Boynton of Vermont 
University. 

An absolutely pure and reliable infant 
food had been eagerly sought for years as 
a substitute for pure mother’s milk. 

Lactated Food solved the problem com- 
pletely. It stands to-day pre-eminent 
among all others. Infants fed upon it 
suffer less, and fewer die, it is now well 
known, than those fed upon anything else. 
It is used in the big charitable institutions 
for children. It has saved the lives of 
thousands of infants during the hot, dan- 
gerous months of summer. 

It is indorsed by the best physicians, by 
nurses, and by happy, grateful mothers in 
every town and village in the land. 


Sugar of milk, the basis of mother’s 
milk, is the basis of Lactated Food. With it is combined pure barley malt, 
the finest wheat gluten, and the nutritious elements of the oat. It is thor- 
oughly cooked by high steam heat, and a predigested, nutritious food is made 
that fulfills every requirement of the growing child. It is by far the safest 
food that a child can take in the summer. It is a true preventive of cholera 
infantum. 

No home where there is an infant can afford to be without it. 

Lactated Food saves babies’ lives ! 

Here is a mother who sends a photograph of her baby Charlie, and says, 
“* He owes his life to Lactated Food.” 


“ Baby Charlie’s stomach and bowels were so weak we could find nothing 
to agree with him, until we used Lactated Food. 

“He owes his life to Lactated Food, for it made him a very plump and 
healthy child.” 


Mrs. MARSHALL H. DALRYMPLE. 
58 Main Street, Marlboro, Mass. 


~ 
- 


The manufacturers, Messrs. Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt., will 
send a sample can for trial, free, upon request, to any mother. 


Howarp Reltty, Age 13 Months. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US. 
The time for toil is past, and night has come, 
The last and saddest of the harvest eves; 
Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves. 


Last of the laborers, thy feet I gain, 
Lord of the harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened, not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain— 
Master, behold my sheaves! 


Few light and worthless—yet their trifling weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves ; 
For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And stayed and toiled till it was dark and late— 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 


Full well | know I have-more tares than wheat— 

Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered leaves, 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I knee! down reverently and repeat, 

“ Master, behold my sheaves!” 

I know these blossoms, clustering heavily, 

With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value or utility— 
Therefore shall fragrance and beauty be 

The glory of my sheaves. 


So do I gather strength and hope anew; 
For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do— 
And though the full, ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


THE GUESTS OF TIME, 
See where the fingers of celestial light 
The curtains of the morning draw apart, 
And, scattering the jewels of the night, 
The New Year glory makes its jocund start! 


And there where white-tipped mountains pierce the clouds, 


Or there, where purling waters lace green vales, 
The newborn moments race in sportive crowds 
And gayly mock the lost year’s echoing wails. 
Yet they are children hearted who but feel 
The thrill of pleasure and the living zest, 
Nor hear a holy diapason steal 
To tell possession what was once possessed. 
For, as the things that men have lived and thought 
Still mingle with the things they live and do, 
The precious holdings that the old year taught 
The heart must keep as sacred as the new. 
The roses plucked when summer breezes played 
Have perished, but have left their perfume sweet 
To soothe the weary who have wayward strayed 
And bear the dust of sorrow on their feet. 
Hushed are some lips that when the spring was young, 
Were swift with kisses and with whispered jest, 
Dumb are some voices that the birds outsung, 
And feet that never tired with running rest. 


Goopv HousSEKEEPING. 


The New Year comes triumphant in its pride 
And sings defiance to the world of care. 

But let bold youth not wholly set aside 
The wan graybeard who served us passing fair ! 


For lightly tho’ we speed the parting friend 
With heartier will to greet the coming guest, 

We sometimes learn before the evening’s end 
They quit us earliest who loved us best. 


So drink the glass of gladness on its round 
In dear remembrance of the joys that were, 

And let our laughter take melodious sound 
From sweet regrets that memory may stir. 


The old year dies not, but within the halls 

Where fancy holds her fetes finds constant place 
And sits with kindred where the firelight falls 

To clothe with beauty each slow aging face. 


There when we will, we may his friendly smile 
Invoke to light the gloom of some sad hour 
And at his knees in revery beguile 
Our souls from grim despair’s despotic power. 


Nay, bard, who sang so sadly of his death, 
The old year dies not, nor can ever die, 
And, though we breathe with joy the New Year's breath, 
Full oft the old shall claim a wistful sigh. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
THE RIVER OF TIME. 
[Reprinted by Request.) 
Oh! a wonderful stream is the River of Time, 
As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical rhyme, 
And a broadening sweep and a surge sublime, 
That blends with the ocean of years. 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come and go, 
On the river’s breast, with its echo and flow, 
As it glides through the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a magical isle on the River of Time 
Where the softest airs are playing; 
There’s a cloudless sky, and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 


And the name of this isle is the “ Long Ago,” 
And we bury our treasures there; 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 

There are heaps of dust, but we loved them so; 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer ; 
There’s a lute unswept, and a harp without stri: 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments that she used to wear. 


They are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roa: 
Sweet voices we heard in days gone before 
When the wind down the river is fair. 
F. Tayio 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Prepared from the ox-brain and wheat germ according to Prof. Percy’s Formula. 


It is an essential Food, supplying to Brain and Nerves the nutrition they require. It has been used thirty years with 
“best results to restore weakened bodily, or mental powers, ani prevent Nervous Prostration. 
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MERON LIGHT. 


For out at sea: 
Fast tolls the darkening night, 


The fisher-boats qrow dimmer to my sight: 


Dh, throw thy steady beacon light, 


Far out at sea. 


Far ont at seo, Fac out at sea: 
The sailor bounding oec the bilfowy foum Dh, Gol, may thy meceiful grace 
thoughts afar with babes at home, Shine like the light upon my face: 
Peers theo the mist for thy bright dome: When J shall deift into my place 


Fac out at sea, Far out at sea 


Fur out ut seu, ur out at sea 
Hlany a cruel cock and bar, When the time shall come, 
Thy fight has shown to ships afar, That the tide shall bear me sately home 
Dut of the darkness, a faithtul star, Hlay my Father feud me oer the toum, 


Far out at sea, Far out at sea 
4. L. 
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